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BULGARIA 


Social Democratic Party Organ on ‘Teksim Affair’ 
90BA0207A Sofia SVOBODEN NAROD in Bulgarian 
16 Jun 90 p 13 


[Interview with Asen Michkovski, an ASP [Alternative 
Socialist Party] expert, and Mariana Mikhaylova, a 
senior scientific associate and political expert, by Velko 
Miloev on the 13th floor of a skyscraper in Sofia; date 
not given: “Interview on the 13th Floor’’] 


[Text] [Miloev] This unlucky number [13] is not the 
reason for the collapse of the Teksim Concern. However, 
my interview opens the door on Soviet involvement in 
this political and economic affair. 


I was asked to come to the 13th floor of a skyscraper in 
Sofia, where a suspiciously unknown company, bearing 
the even more suspicious name of “Social Choice— 
Democracy,” occupied suspiciously spacious and well- 
furnished premises. The boss turned out to be a newly 
converted ASP [Alternative Socialist Party] expert, Asen 
Michkovski, known to our readers from his previous and 
entirely legitimate job. Participating in the investigation 
of the Teksim affair was Mariana Mikhaylova, a senior 
scientific associate and a political expert with a secret 
hobby of writing books that make others uncomfortable. 


{[Miloev] First question: What is your version of the 
Teksim story? 


{[Michkovski] All in all, I consider that the problem has 
been clarified. What was done to Teksim was roughly 
expressed by a journalist: ““Who ate the goose that laid 
the golden eggs?” Teksim was created at the start of the 
1960’s, during the period of Khrushchev’s “thaw.” This 
means that, initially, it might have been a sincere man- 
ifestation of the desire to modernize the economy of the 
so-called real socialism. Subsequently, however, Tek- 
sim’s actual economic practices quickly showed such 
outstanding results in the administrative arena that the 
leaders became frightened. The “czar” himself felt 
threatened. These people began to lose the ground under 
their feet and felt that they were unnecessary because, 
single-handedly, Georgi Naydenov and the people 
around him had achieved a turnover that could be 
compared only to the national income itself. 


{[Mikhaylova] It became a question of respect, authority, 
and prestige. 


The Pride of the Authorities Was Threatened 


[Miloev] These people saw, considering the power 
gained by this concern, it was almost as though a state 
within the state was being created; this was the reason for 
their fears. What is of greater interest to me was some- 
thing else: the effort to ascribe a political atmosphere to 
the Teksim case and to depict the defendants as thieves, 
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as agents of foreign intelligence or, in general, as being 
politically unreliable. To this purpose all means were 
permitted... 


[Michkovski] It has already become banal to speak of the 
system. This was part of the regime’s built-in protective 
mechanism. However, when Teksim’s economic success 
began to have a political impact on the “superiors,” 
despite their low intellectual and professional standards, 
the self-preservation instinct was aroused, and they 
jumped as one to destroy Teksim. 


[Miloev] One view of the affair: Had Teksim remained 
in existence to this day, even at its 1968 level, Bulgaria’s 
foreign exchange debt would have been lower by 1.5 
billion leva. 


Actually, Georgi Naydenov opened the path in the 
‘administrative forest” for his own reasons, that is true, 
but he had every right to do so. At first he was trusted.... 
He himself had drafted the resolutions governing his 
activities, eliminating all restrictions. And, in so doing, 
he demonstrated the total economic senselessness of the 
system. 


That is the real reason for the destruction of Teksim. 
This may sound trite but it is a fact. As to who played 
what role and what methods were used, these are dif- 
ferent questions. In this case, as well, there is a kind of 
tradition: First there is a secret investigation, and prep- 
arations are made to compromise Teksim. A suitable 
report follows, and then comes a decision by the political 
authorities, and only then does the court interfere. 


[Mikhaylova] The time has come to unravel the puzzle: 
Our book The Nomenklatural Mafia Against Teksim is 
now ready for publication. The second part of this book 
is entitled ““The Party and the Court—Twin Brothers”. 
(This is a paraphrase of Mayakovskiy.) The current 
prosecutor general of the Republic, Evtim Stoimenov, 
was at that time working for the BCP [Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party] Central Committee. He quite zealously 
cooperated with the then Prosecutor General Vachkov, 
transmitting instructions along the chain of command 
and seeing to it that, at all costs, however unfair, an 
indictment be issued. This was an unprecedented case: 
an indictment by the Supreme Court following a con- 
vincing exoneration by the city court.... 


[Miloev] A second view of the affair: Who is the main 
killer of Teksim? The scenario was written by Todor 
Zhivkov, Pencho Kubadinski was its coauthor, and Sava 
Dulbokov the main character; a great contribution was 
made by Tano Tsolov and Todor Stoychev.... 


You realize that your problems may not end with the 
writing and publication of the book. Are you ready to 
assume responsibility for the consequences? 


[Mikhaylova] Naturally we are ready. 


{[Michkovski] Having done everything else so far. 
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[Miloev] Do you expect the people involved to cause 
problems? 


[Mikhaylova] Possibly, because there already is a prece- 
dent. There was a reaction following the publication in 
the newspaper 168 CHASA, in which a large portion of 
the notes made by Judge Baychev, which had been put at 
our disposal, were published. We had the good fortune of 
meeting with Georgi Naydenov, the founder and leader 
of Teksim, who stood aside throughout that period, 
when materials were being published in various sources, 
while other people who had been the real victims of the 
collapse of Teksim were the main characters. Therefore, 
in our book we aimed at placing the proper characters in 
perspective. We had to trace the entire prehistory and 
history and engage in long discussions and study the 
special files of the MVR [Ministry of Internal Affairs] 
with the personal permission of General Semerdzhiev.... 


[Miloev] Do you believe that after your investigation 
there are no more secrets surrounding Teksim? 


[Michkovski] Generally speaking, yes. Naturally, some 
details remain... 


[Mikhaylova] What does the word “details” mean? 
There are things we did not use but on which we could 
work some more. There is a question that to us, in 
principle, remains open and has not been dealt with in 
th book... 


[M. .oev] A third view: Is there a Russian connection, a 
Kremlin connection in the Teksim case? 


{[Mikhaylova] Definitely, there is. 


[Michkovski] Andropov made a trip to Bulgaria at the 
time when preparations for the Teksim legend began. He 
met with Kubadinski and others. However, these are 
things we cannot prove. 


[Miloev] Some weeks ago a petition was being circulated 
in Sofia to restore Teksim. Did you sign it? I did not 
because I find no justification for selling arms. 


[Michkovski] The activities of Teksim included the sale 
of weapons. Naydenov himself is a former intelligence 
colonel. This is a fact he does not conceal. Imekstrakom, 
the joint Bulgarian-Algerian company, which was Tek- 
sim’s partner and which subsequently became part of the 
Bulgarian Commercial Fleet Group, began its existence 
for a specific purpose: to supply weapons and ammuni- 
tion to the Algerian People’s Liberation Army and food 
and other necessary goods to the population of the 
liberated territories. 


Naturally, whatever the reason for resorting to arms, 
weapons are involved. The arms merchant bears the 
stigma of immorality. However, this should not be taken 
out of the context of those times. The cause defended by 
that front in its struggle against the French was justified 
by our ideology of that time. After that, however, the 
arms trade slowed down as part of Teksim’s activities. 
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Naydenov separated Teksim from Kinteks because the 
latter began to hinder him. Naydenov and Teksim dealt 
in ordinary trade. 


[Mikhaylova] I personally was unaware of this petition, 
but I would not sign it for other reasons: because the 
Teksim phenomenon is a phenomenun that prevailed 
under the circumstances of those times. Today, if any- 
thing is being done, it should be on an even more modern 
level. It must be an alternative to that which we already 
have. Actually, this is part of our motivation in choosing 
our topic. Of late, a great deal of interest has been shown 
in it, and it has been insinuated that some kind of revival 
of Teksim is almost necessary. An ideological insinua- 
tion has been made: How beautiful the socialist economy 
could be if units such as Teksim could exist. 


{[Michkovski] Today, such economic activities have 
become traditional practice. In Bulgaria, however, we 
still have no enterprise or association like a combine. 
Teksim could still be used as a model. At that time, a new 
phenomenon appeared in our country—the joint com- 
pany. However, Naydenov himself now looks at it from 
the point of view of Western criteria, and, in his view, 
the structure that Teksim had at that time is no longer 
suited to foreign conditions. 


[Miloev] Therefore, let us say good-bye to the Teksim 
mirage. This was a scande'ous affair that failed to 
become a Bulgarian “‘Watergate.” It did not bring down 
ministers and did not shake up the Politburo. It was part 
of the endless chain of “ups and downs” of the economic 
giants that had managed to rise above the water but were 
quickly drowned by their own parents. Let us not this 
time accuse our own national mentality but instead 
accuse the “long hands,” which broke the law as they 
would break plastic toys. The way all this happened is 
described in the new book The Nomenklatural Mafia 
Against Teksim by Mariana Mikhaylova and Asen 
Michkovski, with whom I spoke on the 13th floor. 


SDS Daily Reexamines Macedonian Problem, 
BCP Decisions of 1946 


90BA0217A Sofia DEMOKRATSIYA in Bulgarian 
28 Jun 90 p 3 


[Article by Professor Dr. Miroslav Popov: “The Fruits of 
the Old Sins; ‘Blank Spots’ in the History of the ‘Mace- 
donian Problem’”} 


[Text] The 10th BCP [Bulgarian Communist Party] 
Central Committee Plenum, headed by Georgi Dim- 
itrov, was held on 9 and 10 August 1946 (two years after 
9 September 1944). The plenum adopted a declaration 
that called for cultural autonomy for the Pirin area as 
inhabited by a “Macedonian population.” As Tsola 
Dragoycheva writes in her memoirs (Takava e Istinata 
[Such Is the Truth], Partizdat, Sofia, 1981), these deci- 
sions were made “despite the will of the party and the 
people” (p. 113). According to her, “At that time our 
only choice was to make some undesired and illegal 
concessions.”’ She stresses that “it is precisely in such an 
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abnormal situation of brutal and lengthy pressure, the 
purpose of which was to break the spontaneous resis- 
tance of the people, that the familiar population census 
was held” (p. 113). According to her, “The 10th Central 
Committee Plenum accepted some erroneous compro- 
mises and concessions.” 


These facts lead to the following more important prob- 
lems: 


Who applied this “brutal and lengthy pressure,” which 
created an “abnormal situation” within the BCP Central 
Committee, headed by Georgi Dimitrov? 


Could the separation of part of the Bulgarian territory, 
nation, and history be termed “isolated,” “‘erroneous,” 
fraught with “compromises” and “concessions’”? 


Has there been a similar case in the history of any other 
country? 


Some facts related to the consequences of the BCP 
Central Committee declaration facilitate the answers to 
these questions. 


It is common knowledge that, in the course of the 
population census, by the end of 1946 systematic pres- 
sure was applied on the population of the then Biagoev- 
grad Okrug to force the people to “register as Mace- 
donians.” Part of the population in that area consisted of 
refugees from Aegean and Vardar Macedonia, who had 
left their native lands precisely in order to escape anti- 
Bulgarian terrorism. It was thus that the Statistical 
Yearbook of the Bulgarian People’s Republic for 1947 
included in our population “ta Macedonian national 
minority.” This also opened the way to Macedonian 
ideas. 


In this connection, following is the testimony of 
Vladimir Poptomov, at that time a member of the BCP 
Central Committee Politburo, in a report addressed to 
Georgi Dimitrov, dated 5 April 1948, 20 months after 
the declaration of the BCP Central Committee’s 9th 
Plenum: “The situation in that area is not developing 
well.... Here ‘Macedonian propaganda’ is being con- 
ducted in such a way that it is simply promoting a spirit 
of separatism and separation from the Bulgarian nation 
and the Bulgarian state. In all of their speeches, reports, 
and public activities...the local party leaders are drilling 
into the population the idea that the Macedonians’ state 
is the Macedonian Republic in Yugoslavia, which will be 
joined by this population in the near future; that the 
language it speaks is not Macedonian but Bulgarian; and 
that the population should change its language.... The 
people in this area are highly puzzled. They seem to be 
paralyzed.... They can see that this is being done by the 
leaders of the Communist Party.... Our party leaders in 
the Pirin area are not only concerned with maintaining 
the democratic unity between the population of this area 
and the Bulgarian people but are also doing precisely the 
opposite: They are doing everything possible to divide 
them.... In this area, the word ’ Bulgarian“ is being heard 
with increasing rarity.... Such and other similar facts of 
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such an erroneous and exaggerated, not to say mon- 
strous, ‘Macedonization’ of the population are abundant 
here” (SUVREMENEN POKAZATEL, No. 8, 1990, pp. 
63-64). 


Vladimir Poptomov ends his report with the following: 
“‘We must find out who is responsible for this area and 
for its population. If it is our party and our state, then 
they must fulfill their duty. If they are not responsible, let 
those who are carry out their duty.” 


The picture depicted by V1. Poptomov does not apply to 
1948 alone. According to Tsola Dragoycheva, the BCP 
Central Committee Politburo considered the invasion of 
emissaries sent from Yugoslavia as early as 1944 at its 20 
and 25 October and 30 November 1944 sessions. At the 
Eighth BCP Central Committee Plenum, the then secre- 
tary of the Blagoevgrad Oblast BCP Committee (K. 
Stoychev) reported that “emissaries from Skopje have 
flooded the Pirin area” (pp. 111-112). However, no real 
counteraction on the part of the BCP Central Committee 
followed these discussions. 


In connection with these facts, the following questions 
arise: 


Was it possible in 1948, with the Bulgarian People’s 
Republic as a sovereign state and Georgi Dimitrov as 
prime minister and head of the BCP, to raise the 
question of “who is responsible for the Pirin area”? 


Who are those “others” who could eventually “‘be 
responsible”’ for the Pirin area? 


Since, beginning in October 1944, the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment allowed Yugoslav emissaries to “flood” the Pirin 
area and run wild almost until the end of 1948, did this 
mean that the BCP encouraged a systematic denational- 
ization policy in southwestern Bulgaria? 


Citing a few other facts, let us briefly touch upon the way 
that led to the resolutions of the 10th BCP Central 
Committee Plenum, which were fateful to Bulgaria in 
terms of their negative consequences. 


The Fourth Congress of the Macedonian People’s Union 
was held in Detroit, United States, in 1934. Georgi 
Pirinski (who is still alive and is the father of the young 
Georgi Pirinski), the then secretary of that union, pre- 
pared the materials for the congress, which were pub- 
lished in Bulgarian in a separate pamphlet. The “‘frater- 
nal appeal” to the Macedonian political organizations in 
the United States and Canada stresses that “the Petrich 
area was enslaved by the Bulgarian bourgeoisie as early 
as 1912” (p. 89 of the pamphlet), for which reason “the 
banner must be raised for the withdrawal of the Bul- 
garian Army from the Petrich area and for giving the 
right of self-determination to the local population” (p. 
105). This appeal was published in English, as well, and 
became widely known among the U.S. public. Actually, 
the insistence of raising this slogan is found in several 
places in the materials of the congress. 
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Even more interesting is the fact that G. Pirinski added 
to the materials of the congress the article ““Why Are We 
Macedonians a Separate Nation?” (pp. 42-55). On the 
basis of arbitrary statements and historical distortions 
(such as, for instance, that King Samuil was the ruler of 
the Macedonian state), G. Pirinski asserts that “we 
Macedonians must loudly proclaim that we are neither 
Serbian nor Greek nor Bulgarian but are a separate 
Macedonian nation, which is fighting for its national 
liberation and separation within its own Macedonian 
state” (p. 43). 


Georgi Dimitrov sent a congratulatory letter to the 
congress. He wrote in it that “the national slavery of the 
Macedonian people strengthens the oppression of 
workers and peasants in Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and 
Greece.”” Even more clearly, he stressed “the slavery of 
the Macedonian people” against which the “Bulgarian 
workers and peasants” are struggling, while the VMRO 
[Internal Macedonian Revolutionary Organization] is 
committing a sacrilege with “the ideals of the Mace- 
donian people.” G. Dimitrov concludes his greetings by 
pointing out that “the Soviet system alone, as the expe- 
rience of the great Soviet Union has brilliantly proved, 
can ensure the definitive national liberation and full 
national unification of the Macedonian nation” (pp. 
1-4). 


Ten years later, on 16 April 1944, G. Dimitrov expressed 
his views on the Macedonian problem in an answer to a 
question asked by Stalin. According to him, “The most 
desirable line...would be to create a federation of 
southern Slavs. Within such a federation, Macedonia 
could obtain its national freedom and statehood....” 
(emphasis mine—author). (Quoted after Ts. 
Dragoycheva, p. 111). Again, according to Dragoycheva, 
on 27 October 1944 G. Dimitrov sent to the Politburo 
the instruction that “the people of Skopje should not 
raise the practical question of the unification of Bul- 
garian Macedonia” (p. 111). She quotes from the diary of 
G. Dimitrov in which, one year after the 10th BCP 
Central Committee Plenum, on | August 1947, he wrote: 
““We have agreed with Tito and with the chairman of the 
Macedonian Government on pursuing a common line on 
Macedonian problems. We shall not act in favor of the 
direct unification of the Pirin area with the Macedonian 
Republic” (p. 114). The nature of the general line is now 
known because it was also described by V1. Poptomov in 
1948. 


Actually, the feelings in the BCP Central Committee 
Politburo at that time are described by Dragoycheva 
herself. “In a federation (between Bulgaria and Yugosla- 
via—author),” she writes, “in which Macedonia would 
be an equal member, it would become possible to unite 
the Pirin area with the People’s Republic of Macedonia” 
(p. 112). In turn, Vl. Poptomov tried to prove in the 
notes to the BCP Central Committee Politburo of 16 
January 1947, that Nevrokop and Razlog okoliyas are 
distinct from the other three okoliyas—-Petrich, Sv. 
Vrach, and Gorna Dzhumaya in Blagoevgrad Okrug. For 
that reason they must “be excluded from the area of 
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cultural autonomy” because in all of Pirin, as a Mace- 
donian area, “a special national educational-cultural 
policy will be applied” (SUVREMENEN POKAZATEL, 
No. 8, 1990, p. 61). Poptomov tries to convince the BCP 
Central Committee Politburo that at least one part of 
this Bulgarian land belongs to Bulgaria... 


In connection with these facts the following questions 
arise: 


What is the manifestation of the “enslavement” of the 
Petrich area when it is precisely Bulgarian troops that 
liberated this Bulgarian area from Turkish feudal rule? 


If in 1934 the slogan of the withdrawal of Bulgarian 
troops from the Petrich area had been implemented, 
would this area not have been occupied immediately by 
monarchic Yugoslavia? Would this have improved the 
situation of the “‘workers and peasants” of that area? 


Is there any connection between the claim that “‘we 
Macedonians are a separate nation,” “the national sla- 
very of the Macedonian people,” and the “definitive 
national liberation and full national unification” of the 
Macedonian people and the line of the BCP Central 
Committee and the Macedonian problem until the end 
of 1949 and even after that? 


How can we assess the “special national educational and 
cultural policy toward the Macedonian area,” in fact 
implemented by the BCP in southeastern Bulgaria? 


On what basis, in general, is the question of the unifica- 
tion of the Pirin area and Yugoslavia in 1946-48 dis- 
cussed? 


What was the treatment accorded to the parliamentary 
representatives of the opposition (the N. Petkov BZNS 
{Bulgarian National Agrarian Union] and the BRS- 
DP(O) [Bulgarian Workers Social Democratic Party 
(United)]), which were the only ones to oppose the 
denationalization policy of the BCP in southwestern 
Bulgaria? 


Answers to these (and, perhaps, other) questions could 
provide an interpretation for some of the “blank spots” 
in the history of the “Macedonian problem.” 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Schwarzenberg Appointed Chancellor of 
President’s Office 


90CH0291A Paris LE MONDE in French 19 Jul 90 p 3 


[Article by Waltraud Baryli: ““The Return of a Prince to 
the Prague Castle”’] 


[Text] “Being useful to my country and serving President 
Havel, in the tradition of my family.”’ Nothing could be 
more natural for the heir to one of the most illustrious 
names in the history of the Austro-Hungarian Empire: 
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Charles de Schwarzenberg, named chancellor, or chief of 
staff, of the Office of the President of Czechoslovakia by 
Vaclav Havel. 


**Kari,” as he is known to his friends in Vienna where he 
has lived for over 40 years, told reporters at the presi- 
dential palace in Prague, Hradcany Castle, where he will 
now have his office, that it is “‘a little like going back to 
my roots.” 


Born in 1937 at the family castle in Prague, Charles de 
Schwarzenberg left Czechoslovakia with his family at the 
age of 11, kicked out by the communists. His family’s 
property, already seized by the Nazis when unable to 
gain the Schwarzenbergs’ cooperation, was nationalized. 
Going to live in Vienna and adopted by his uncle in 
1960, he became heir to the title of one of the largest 
fortunes in Austria. 


Hotelkeeper and Sylviculturist 


Very well educated, an amateur of modern painting and 
frequenter of intellectual circles, he is a “hotelkeeper and 
sylviculturist” by profession, he says. The prince actually 
manages a luxury hotel at Schwarzenberg Palace in 
Vienna and administers the vast family holdings with 
250 employees and a turnover of some 110 million 
francs. 


In the mid-1980’s, he plunged into the fight to defend 
human rights in the East bloc countries. Becoming 
president of the Helsinki International Federation, he 
won the Council of Europe Prize in Strasbourg in 1989, 
along with Nobel Prize winner Lech Walesa. Fluent in 
Czech, he would secretly meet with dissidents Vaclav 
Havel, Jan Carnogursky, and Vaclav Maly and pass their 
messages on to the West. 


“Patriot and Citizen of the World” 


Charles de Schwarzenberg has dual nationality: Swiss (by 
family tradition, he is a citizen of Zurich) and Czech, 
which the communists neglected to take away from him. 
Married to the Countess of Hardegg and the father of 
three children, he calls himself a “patriot in several 
countries.” In Austria, where the socialists still condemn 
the “cannibalism” of the Hapsburgs, he was practically 
excluded from political life. 


But the reconciliation with history seems to pose fewer 
problems for postcommunist Czechosloavkia. The 
prince is “a patriot and citizen of the world, a man who 
knows our history better than anyone,” in President 
Havel’s words. 
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Lech Kaczynski Comments on His Role, Walesa, 
Mazowiecki 


90EP0750A Warsaw KONFRONTACIE in Polish No 6, 
16 Jun-15 Jul 90 pp 6-7 


{Interview with Lech Kaczynski, deputy chairman, 
Coordinating Committee, NSZZ [Independent Self- 
Governing Trade Union] “Solidarnosc,” by Jerzy Pap- 
uga; date and place not given: “The Topic: The Political 
System”] 


[Text] [Papuga] There is a legend that you and your 
brother are the two biggest players of the game of politics 
in Poland. The brothers Kaczynski are usually referred 
to as “the foxy ones.” 


[Kaczynski] I have no complexes about this matter. I 
believe that I could learn a lot from, for example, 
Bronislaw Geremek. I am not mentioning Adam Mich- 
nik, because he was in jail for six years and I was not. Am 
I just as much a player in the game of politics as Tadeusz 
Mazowiecki, Janusz Onyszkiewicz, or Henryk Wujec? 
Certainly not more, and fairly often less. 


{[Papuga] Political games are one thing and a definite 
political credo is another. 


[Kaczynski] I represent a certain concept of building 
democracy in Poland and I have an overall theory of the 
economic reform. I do everything I can to translate into 
reality this concept and that theory. Will I succeed? 
Perhaps partially, perhaps entirely, perhaps...I am not a 
prisoner of the belief in historical necessity, that is, in a 
life without alternatives. [If I fail] I have a place to return 
to—I like Gdansk University. 


[Papuga] Don’t you enjoy too much playing the game of 
politics? 


[Kaczynski] Don’t make a “political animal’’ cut of me. 
Politicians are neither supermen nor heroes, although 
some of them certainly want to be that. Professor Ger- 
emek is probably a normal, ordinary human being who is 
somehow extremely perceptive about the potential 
inherent in pursuing medieval studies. I say this in the 
knowledge that he is not my dream hero. There also exist 
individuals to whom life has no meaning outside poli- 
tics. To them politics is a passion.... I must admit that 
these are the people to whom I have been fairly close for 
years. It is they who put forward the notion that I am a 
player in the game of politics. But it is the other way 
around. These people, that group, are characterized by 
the belief that they alone can assign roles, which means 
that they claim the right to complete control of political 
life. I believe that I have outgrown the role which they 
eventually might be ready to assign me. And if our roads 
have parted so much, that is chiefly because of the 
marked differences in the ways in which we interpret 
how democracy is to be built in Poland, and that is not 
my fault. I have the right to my own opinion, to defend 











my own point of view. I do not have to define myself by 
the limitations imposed on me by someone else. Besides 
that applies to every human being, not just to myself. 


{[Papuga] That is also a question of the principles one 
professes. 


[Kaczynski] This kind of thinking about oneself, or 
introspection, is far irom my mentality. There are people 
who like to think about themselves. They are wrongly 
considered as moral authorities. 


[Papuga] I heard that you are an anti-Semite. 


[Kaczynski] Ah so, what a question! This has indeed 
infuriated me. I have more than once taken personal 
risks in combatting this specter, which is gripping a 
segment of our society. And now people say that I am 
conspiring with the nationalist Right. But these very 
people know well that I am a resolute enemy of that 


Right. 


[Papuga] It seems to me that success as you interpret it is 
not only professional advancement but also, and above 
all, the victory of a particular personal conviction. Can 
the two be harmonized? 


[Kaczynski] Yes, precisely. An individual victory that is 
unsupported by the success of one’s convictions is mean- 
ingless. In the 1970s I could have joined the party and 
scored a personal success. That was done by many 
otherwise decent people. I did not do so, because this 
clashed with my convictions. 


[Papuga] It would be highly interesting to know what are 
your political convictions. 


[Kaczynski] Were we to view them through the spectrum 
of the left-center-right triad, I would say that my convic- 
tions are centrist. What does it mean? Once, in my 
youth, I was a convinced social democrat. The experi- 
ences of the 1980s or perhaps the change in my thinking 
that had then occurred estranged me from social democ- 


racy. 


To be a centrist means to reduce ideological thinking to 
a minimum, of course within the bounds of common 
sense, because it cannot be completely eliminated. For 
there exist certain basic values such as freedom, soli- 
darity, or justice, which, interpreted in a particular 
manner, must underlie any policy accommodated within 
democratic canons. To be a centrist means to accept the 
liberalist model of democracy. I am not going to discuss 
whether this is to be a parliamentary-cabinet model or a 
presidential one, because I believe there is room for 
both. The choice must be pragmatic. It seems to me that 
at present Poland would need a model of relatively 
strong presidential [executive] powers, close to the 
French solution, but in no case close to the American 
one. But I don’t know what will it be like 20 years hence. 
It may be that another concept will have to be chosen. 
For the present, however, the presidential model offers a 
greater chance for political stability. The centrist option 
accepts the market economy. But it must also accept a 
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ramified system of social security. So then, this concerns 
not some market-stressing dogmatism but only pragma- 
tism. As for state interventionism, if you please, I do not 
regard it as an absolute evil or an ideological problem! 
The only thing that matters is which road toward eco- 
nomic success is more effective. The social differences 
[inequalities] ensuing from the free interplay of market 
forces should be accepted, but their scale should be 
limited by means of a moderate redistribution of 
national income. 


That is because the centrist option also includes bal- 
ancing the interests of different social groups. It is chiefly 
based on [the existence of] a middle class. Of course, 
there can be no free market without a strong middle 
class. 


{[Papuga] As a trade union activist you are able to 
translate these ideas into reality. 


[Kaczynski] It is not the purpose of trade unions to 
promote political options. In the interplay of social 
forces the purpose of these unions is to protect worker 
interests. True, a substantial proportion of workers 
should be, if not now then I hope in the near future, 
included in the middle class. For while Solidarity imple- 
ments the purposes of a trade union, it operates under 
extremely atypical conditions, and hence also its opera- 
tions are atypical. We support the economic reform even 
though it is chiefly the world of work that has to pay for 
its cost. But then an efficient economy capable of 
meeting the interests of the society is in the interest of 
workers. We approve of and support the tendencies of 
some workers to change their social roles by establishing 
small enterprises of their own. We want to open the road 
to advancement to “anyone” rather than to “all.” This 
would indirectly promote a stronger middle class. But in 
supporting such measures Solidarity as a whole does not 
represent any particular political option, because it 
accommodates many such options, including, I believe, a 
strong centrist option. 


[Papuga] What about national issues? 


[Kaczynski] Here we have two extremes. We have groups 
which strongly exaggerate their antinationalism. They 
display a kind of phobia. But on the other hand this 
phobia happens because in our political thought the only 
developed doctrine in this respect is the “Endek”’ doc- 
trine [Endek or National Democracy, the prewar Polish 
nationalist party whose motto was “Poland for Poles’’). 
These extremes are unacceptable to a centrist. 


[Papuga] I believe that pursuing an extreme leads to 
totalitarianism. 


[Kaczynski] If the old system was totalitarianism, | 
believe that there is no peril of return to such a totali- 
tarianism. Were this to come about, its causes would lie 
outside the Polish political system. I am thinking of an 
eventual coup d’etat in the USSR! There exists at most 
the threat of a certain actual monopoly on power that 
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can be accomplished with the aid of a uniform move- 
ment claiming to be under the banner of Solidarity— 
something that to me as a Solidarity man seems partic- 
ularly dangerous. This is promoted by the advocacy of 
building a political system that would, in reality, offer no 
alternative. To put it graphically, if there is one com- 
mittee, then another, nascent committee should also 
have a chance. I fear that, unless there is competition, a 
frightful demoralization of this new system will set in. 
And here I perceive certain perils. 


[Papuga] In your opinion, which kind of exercise of 
power, legislative or executive, should predominate? 


[Kaczynski] That is an illogical question because in a 
political system based on political groupings the group 
with the parliamentary majority forms the government. 
Thus, it is nonsensical to assign some privileged role to 
one of the parties in this process. It is good, however, if 
a kind of tension exists between the parliament and the 
government. 


[Papuga] Well, I don’t think it illogical. What about the 
“roundtable,” which nowadays is a thing of the past? 
After all the present-day government-parliament align- 
ment is its direct consequence. 


[Kaczynski] You know, if this question is to concern the 
current political situation then, of course, this alignment 
is already quite obsolete. In present-day Europe Poland 
is not a solitary island. But even though the “round- 
table” agreements are outmoded, they still dominate and 
are decisive. That is bad. So far as I am concerned, that 
is one reason why I parted ways with my colleagues and 
acquaintances from the Solidarity opposition. I believe 
in the necessity of more dynamic changes. Only this can 
lead the society toward a democracy based on a free 
market. 


{[Papuga] Our political system is probably the most 
dynamic in Europe! We may have as many as 85 political 
parties. 


[Kaczynski] Fine, but which ones exert any substantial 
influence? The KPN [Confederation for an Independent 
Poland], the PSL [Polish Peasant Party]? And let me tell 
you that I hardly think that we could arrange for new 
elections to the parliament overnight: we lack a devel- 
oped system of political parties. Solidarity must play 
many roles, and above all it has to fill the political 
vacuum. Hence, until changes in the system are more 
dynamic, I would not hurry with the elections. The 
current elections to local self-governments are a kind of 
success in this respect, but I believe that the self- 
government system will yet encounter many difficulties 
and problems. 


[Papuga] Then also there is the problem of personnel 
changes in the economy. 


[Kaczynski] I don’t view it as a witch hunt. The rules 
should be straightforward. This means that if five per- 
sons apply for the competitive position of director of a 
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plant, the winner will become the director, even if he 
originates from the political nomenklatura of the former 
regime, so long as he objectively wins the competition. 
Suppose one candidate scores 87 points, another 92, and 
still another 64. The one who scores 92 points becomes 
the director, rather than the one with 64 points who may 
belong to some or other particular political or social 
grouping. If a person belonging to the old [Communist- 
]party nomenklatura wins the competition for the posi- 
tion, he no longer belongs to the nomenklatura. It is 
when a candidate ranked the third or the fourth in the 
competition is appointed to the position that we can 
speak of a nomenklatura. But that concerns positions in 
the management of the economy, whereas positions in 
the administration are different. Being a voivodship 
governor means holding a pulitical position, and in this 
case there can be no ideal model of depoliticization. The 
ideal would be the existence of an apolitical, professional 
civil service, such exists to the credit of Great Britain. 
But we cannot build such a service soon. 


{[Papuga] Are you afraid of the nomenklatura? 


[Kaczynski] Such as it was—as, for example, when the 
voivodship PZPR [Polish United Workers Party] com- 
mittee decided on the staffing of even a couple of 
thousand positions—no, | am not afraid of that. But I am 
afraid of a real nomenklatura linked to the predomi- 
nance or power of particular political groupings, and 
trade unions as well. 


{[Papuga}] Let us again consider the problems of the 
political system. The multiparty system and destabiliza- 
tion... 


[Kaczynski] It would be best if there would exist two 
principal political forces and a couple of small parties 
One would be a moderate left-of-center force and the 
other a moderate right-of-center force, plus a couple of 
groupings in the wings. We are proceeding in that 
direction. 


[Papuga] And you think that Solidarity as a movement 
should break up and give birth to these two principal 
forces? 


[Kaczynski] I do perceive and believe Solidarity to be the 
sole political base in Poland, and this is where the 
foundations for forming those two big groupings should 
be found. For it should be borne in mind that, in 
addition to the danger of monopolies, there exists the 
converse danger of such a splintering of political life as to 
make governance simply impossible. 


[Papuga] Is there a chance that a Polish Gaullist party, 
termed the Walesa Party, might be formed? 


[Kaczynski] No. You know about the Center Accord and 
its support of Walesa’s presidency. But that is not a 
grouping under a single leader. We do not want to be a 
one-person party. 


[Papuga] But the differences between the various group- 
ings in the Center Accord are fundamental. So then, how 
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can we not compare this alliance to that of the diverse 
forces which had formed the Gaullist movement? 


[Kaczynski] Our Center Accord reflects a certain polit- 
ical spectrum. It does not include the ZChN [Christian 
National Union], the SN [National Party], the UPR 
[Union for Real Politics}, or the post-Communist social 
democratic parties. Gaullism had had its own Left, 
Center, and Right, its coalitions, schisms, etc., because it 
was not a homogeneous movement. 


[Papuga] Well, which option will be favored by the 
future president? 


[Kaczynski] He will have a choice among a coalition, the 
support of the Left, or the support of the Center Accord. 
If the Left wins, the president would have to entrust to 
Geremek the formation of a government which would 
include Michnik, Bujak, and perhaps Frasyniuk. But that 
would not cancel out the presidential system. If, how- 
ever, Walesa were to meet with no difficulties where they 
would be expected, it is clear that the Center Accord is 
more “presidential” than the OKP [Citizens Parliamen- 
tary Club], and that would be his likely option. 


[Papuga] What is going to happen two days after Walesa 
wins the presidency? 


[Kaczynski] There will be cabinet consuliations on 
whom to appoint the premier. I do not preclude the 
choice of Tadeusz Mazowiecki. 


[Papuga] But what if Tadeusz Mazowiecki becomes the 
president? 


[Kaczynski] Then I cannot say who will head the gov- 
ernment. 


[Papuga] I would not count Bronislaw Geremek out. 


[Kaczynski] I neither, but other candidates also are being 
mentioned. 


{[Papuga] What about Jaruzelski? 


[Kaczynski] He is already a historical figure. Of Course, I 
remember | 3 December [1981, when Jaruzelski imposed 
martial law] but I also remember the 10th Plenum [of the 
PZPR, in January 1989, when Jaruzelski agreed to 
“roundtable” talks with Solidarity]. Jaruzelski is inca- 
pable of invigorating the present political system. | 
personally do not hate that man. He is a complex and 
tragic figure. It would be good if, toward the end of his 
presidency, he would reveal the secrets burdening him. 
But he refuses to do so. Perhaps he has a reason. He has 
had the opportunity to survive the collapse of a system 
that he helped erect. As a politician he succeeded in 
surviving that collapse. That undoubtedly took great 
skill. But history will judge that. 


[Papuga] By the way, some people are saying that Lech 
Walesa and others will have no patience to wait until 
election time and will try to achieve their political 
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ambitions through indirect, extraparliamentary actions. 
They are only waiiing for an opportunity to arise.... 


[Kaczynski] Nonsense. A populist revoluiion is not in 
the offing. I know who has suggested this to you—those 
people who shout the loudest about being convinced 
democrats but who in reality desire a Moloch-party here. 
They also shout that those who are opposed to the idea of 
the Moloch-party are not democrats. Interesting, true? 
AFter all, we cannot be ceriain that the Center Accord 
will win. Consider also the social resonance produced by 
the names Geremek and Kaczynski.... 1 am aware of the 
difference. 


{[Papuga] Thank you for the interview. 


Stelmachowski on Solidarity Split, Walesa, Senate 
Composition 

90EP0716A Gdansk GLOS WYBRZEZA in Polish 

7-8 Jul 90 pp 1. 6-7 


[Interview with Andrzej Stelmachowski, Senate marshal, 
by Ryszarda Socha; date and place not given: “What Is 
Lech Walesa Feeling?’’] 


[Text] [Socha] Two weeks ago or so, in a brief commen- 
tary for ZYCIE WARSZAWY, you made reference to 
the squabbles within Solidarity, distancing yourself from 
them greatly and interpreting them primarily as a game 
of a personal nature which encompassed a circle of 
several dozen people. After seeing the further develop- 
ment of the situation, do you still believe this? 


[Stelmachowski] No, the matter is more serious than I 
thought. This does not mean, however, that certain 
personal ambitions were not and are not involved in it. 
Besides this, however, I see two probable deeper factors. 
The first, which is generally known, boils down to the 
fact that Lech Walesa used to believe and still believes 


. that appropriate conclusions have not been drawn from 


the self-dissolution of the PZPR [Polish United Workers 
Party]. This reasoning clashed with the opinion of those 
who think that the government should be allowed as 
much discretion as possible, for (permit me to use a folk 
maxim) you cannot unhitch a horse in midstream. And 
now we are in the very midst of the crisis as far as 
economic reforms are conce. ned. It is not a battle over 
basic principles, but rather over tactics. And that is how 
I understand its essence. 


[Socha] And what is the other factor? 


[Stelmachowski] Let me begin with a digression. The 
vast majority of our society is of rural background, 
sometimes one generation removed and sometimes two 
generations removed. In any case, its reactions are 
dictated by its rural heritage. From this viewpoint, it was 
wise to initiate the reform in the winter. It is imprinted 
somewhere in the consciousness that winter is a hard 
time which must be struggled through. People also know 
that it is difficult in the period just before the harvest. 
But then the harvest time comes and everyone would like 
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to see the harvest, the fruits of his work. I am of the 
opinion, then, that it was no accident that the two major 
waves of strikes erupted in August in 1980 and 1988. I 
presume (for one may only presume) that Lech Walesa, 
who is as sensitive to public opinion and its moods as a 
seismograph, senses that a dangerous time for the gov- 
ernment is approaching—the previously noted period 
after the harvest. And so he would prefer to distance 
himself in any event, especially in view of the proposals 
which might have a chance to succeed in the winter but 
which might fail in the summer. I am speaking of the 
announced further price increases. 


{Socha] Thus, it is a question of saving his own authority. 


[Stelmachowski] No, it is rather an attempt to save the 
Solidarity movement, to create a sort of structure that 
could, if necessary, survive riots and the overthrow of 
this government, a structure that could mean merely 
replacing one team with another, averting total disaster. 
But that is my own line of reasoning about actions that 
we observe. I cannot be certain whether it is an accurate 
picture. 


[Socha] What about Walesa’s presidential ambitions. Do 
you believe that this is a secondary issue, a factor of little 
importance? 


[Stelmachowski] In my opinion, this is not an issue of 
primary importance for Lech Walesa, but it is merely the 
consequence of the view that out of the change in the 
alignment of the powers that signed the roundtable 
agreement, inferences must be drawn regarding the pres- 
idential candidate, just as conclusions were drawn about 
the composition of the government a year ago after the 
elections. I repeat, however, that all this does not mean a 
change in strategic direction. 


[Socha] But it does mean a split in the movement. 
[Stelmachowski] Perhaps. 


{[Socha] Many people think that it is a mistake, that we 
must walk shoulder to shoulder.... 


[Stelmachowski] I, too, would prefer it this way. That is 
why I am not very anxious to enter actively into the 
quarrel. 


[Socha] Maintaining unity may turn out tc be dangerous 
over the long term, given the postwar experiences with 
unity and the habits our society has developed as a 
result. The division, which has created an obvious power 
structure born out of Solidarity would be, in my opinion, 
perhaps the only positive result of the entire conflict. 


[Stelmachowski] You may see it this way if you like. We 
are living in pluralistic times. But I am allowed to view it 
differently: a little patience would be in order right now. 
In my opinion, in the history of a nation there are 
transitional moments when unity is a value of great 
importance. This healthy instinct of society means that it 
is not at all keen on party life. Parties are numerous but 
weak. Sometime we shall have to divide. This is certain. 
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In my opinion, however, to accelerate this process would 
be too optimistic an action. We still have not completed 
all the tasks that confront the nation as a whole. None- 
theless, I understand the thinking on both sides. Both 
sides have worthwhile arguments. 


[Socha] You are situated in the current of the moderate 
right. Not long ago the monthly KONFRONTACIE, 
imagining potential alternative shadow cabinets of the 
center left and center right. saw you as premier of the 
second of these governments. The Kaczynski brothers, 
the Center Accord, is also center right. Is your distance 
from the center dictated more by a divergence of views 
or by a difference in political cultures? 


[Stelmachowski] I never felt a calling to party-political 
life. It is simply of little interest to me. I would like 
certain goals for society as a whole to be attained as 
rapidly as possible. If this happens, I shall return to the 
university immediately. I leave the speculation about 
whether the center right, center left, extreme right or 
extreme left is to govern to other people who are amused 
by that sort of thing. Personally, I consider this a wastc of 
my time. 


{Socha] You partly evaded my question. Let us assume 
that, to put it bluntly, the unsubtle methods of the 
Kaczynski brothers prove effective and the option you 
favor gets the floor. Then people who have the kind of 
authority whic’ you command will certainly be needed. 
Will this not be an opportunity to implement the goals 
for society as a whole of which you speak? 


[Stelmachowski] You are trying to label me according to 
some sort of stereotype. But I will not fall for that. 


[Socha] Let us return, then, to Lech Walesa. You were 
close to him in various difficult situations, including the 
period of preparations for the roundtable discussions. I 
think that many people, observing the successive moves 
of the Solidarity leader, are asking themselves the ques- 
tion: who is Walesa in reality? To what extent is he a 
political individual, and to what extent is he the embod- 
iment of his latest group of advisors? 


[Stelmachowski] Lech Walesa was never the instrument 
of his advisors. I say this with absolute conviction. It is 
true, however, that he cannot achieve goals on the larger 
scale alone. Thus, he has selected people based upon his 
needs and his vision. He selected them or accepted them 
if someone came to him with an idea on his own. But he 
has also chunged his advisors readily when confronted 
with some new task. Moreover, with time certain social 
groups and even structures have been created which 
could act independently of Mr. Lech. When he was 
photographed with OKP deputy and senatorial candi- 
dates, this constituted a sort of personal stamp at a 
moment when such a stamp was decisive. But the forces 
which were set in motion at that time are now beginning 
to live their own life. The friction comes from this. 
Nonetheless, I am still under the spell of Lech Walesa’s 
personality. He is a man with an amazing political 
instinct. This does not mean that one must agree with all 
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of his moves. Our mutual relations have always been 
irreproachable. We have always regarded each other with 
mutual respect, even though there have been periods 
when we were closer and periods when we were further 
apart. For example, few people are aware that following 
the events in Bydgoszcz in 1981, at a certain moment I 
was somewhat distant from him because I considered 
him too radical at the time. 


[Socha] And did you not feel that you were being used? 


[Stelmachowski] No. I felt that if an advisor does not 
want to lose his role he must be prepared for the chief 
either to use or to not use his counsel. And he also must 
be prepared for the chief to select people depending upon 
the needs of the moment. That is why I never experi- 
enced any frustration. Now I also view what is happening 
from a distance. I do not believe that we should make it 
into a tragedy. Differences in views are on the daily 
agenda in every normal country. 


[Socha] What would be the most appropriate place for 
Walesa in the developing system? What formal position 
would make the best use of his talents and prevent his 
limitations from creating major problems? 


[Stelmachowski] Ancient Rome had an office of people’s 
tribune. This office, created in the defense of the lower 
classes, became inscribed permanently on the pages of 
history during the times of the Gracchus brothers. The 
real influence of Lech Walesa on political life is enor- 
mous. We do not know whether his informal position 
gains him greater influence than a formal one might. Of 
course, if Lech Walesa vies for a formal position, he will 
get it. But I am not at all certain that he wants one. | 
think that if he wanted one deeply and sincerely, he 
would seek out allies rather than opponents. That is the 
reason for the diagnosis I gave at the beginning of this 
interview. 


[Socha] You have the reputation of being a politician 
who is motivated above all by reasons of state. What 
does this mean to you at present? 


[Stelmachowski] It means attaining full independence 
and sovereignty, not only in the political field, but in the 
economic field as well. Moreover, I believe that an 
interdependency exists between moral principles and the 
principles embodied in political life. Furthermore, over 
the long term these principles ensure success. That is why 
they should not be jeopardized for immediate gains. Let 
me add that I also count social justice among these 
principles. Hence, while I have a great deal of respect for 
Deputy Premier Balcerowicz and his staff, and especially 
for their determination, I am disturbed by the overly 
liberal course adopted by our economic leadership. 


[Socha] In one of your recent interviews you viewed the 
principle of social justice as the basis of the major split 
that has occurred in the Senate. What you just said 
implies that you yourself identify more with the propo- 
nents of social justice than with the followers of eco- 
nomic liberalism. 
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[Stelmachowski] There is no doubt about it at all. I 
believe that the teacuings which emanate from papal 
social encyclicals ought to be implemented. And it 
appears that our liberals have forgotten about this. I do 
understand, however, that this is a reaction to the period 
of communism; it is a shift to a different extreme. 
Nevertheless, I think that 19th-century capitalism is not 
the prescription for the 21st century. 


[Socha] But no other route seems to be available. 


[Stelmachowski] That would mean that we have not 
learned anything in the 20th century. We must learn 
from our own mistakes and from others’ mistakes, as 
well as from our own successes and those of others. We 
know that no one has yet marked out the path from 
communism to a free market ‘system. We are doing this 
through trial and error. I believe that if we take into 
consideration the regulations which emanate from the 
principles of social justice or normally from interper- 
sonal solidarity, then we are in a position to build a good 
system for man. We do not have to be a socicty of the 
wealthy, but nor should we have poverty in our midst. In 
short, I am in favor of the route which has been adopted 
by the Mazowiecki government, but with the application 
of certain correctives. 


[Socha] Which of these trends predominates in the 
Senate? 


{Stelmachowski] The liberal trend. It is difficult to point 
to any one clearly personified group, but if one draws 
conclusions from the series of votes on concrete issues, it 
is apparent that more or less two-thirds of the Senate 
gravitates toward liberalism, and one-third has a greater 
sense of social justice. 


[Socha] In the same way, in conjunction with the differ- 
ences in the Solidarity movement which have been more 
and more clearly articulated of late, there are also 
divisions in the OKP [Citizens Parliamentary Club], for 
or against Lech Walesa. What is the Senate power 
structure in this regard? 


[Stelmachowski] The issue is too new. We do not have 
sufficient data. 


[Socha] You have noted that we are using a trial- 
and-error method. I would like to ask about the postelec- 
tion year balance sheet. What are the successes and what 
are the mistakes? I would like you to evaluate both 
collective actions and the work of Sejm Marshal Andrzej 
Stelmachowski. I presume that you sometimes make 
such an accounting for your own use. 


[Stelmachowski] No, I do not do this because I do not 
have the time—which already tells you that I will not 
answer the second part of your question. On the other 
hand, I believe in generai that over the course of this year 
we have achieved much more than we could have 
thought possible ever before. Why, just two years ago I 
thought that by working systematically, | would barely be 
able to build the foundations for my children or even my 
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grandchildren. Meanwhile, I myself am involved in all of- 


this and I can see with my own eyes the birth of indepen- 
dence which is coming about curiously, in installinents. It 
is not erupting, but is being forged through arduous daily 
efforts. We have made amazing strides. We are living in a 
different system. You have forgotten about censorship. 
Freedom of speech today seems to be so obvious that we 
do not even think about it. 


Are there failures? Yes, a major failure is the impover- 
ishment of society, the decline in the real value of wages 
by 32 percent. The almost parallel (30-percent) nonagri- 
cuitural production decline is another blow. We continue 
to be enmeshed in the net of foreign debts. The govern- 
ment’s monetary reform has succeeded, but the mone- 
tary reform is just the beginning. Major changes in the 
economy are yet to come. I do not know whether it 
would be possible to move more rapidly or to take 
another route. 


[Socha] You are an avowed moderate optimist. How, 
then, does a moderate optimist picture to himself August 
and September, th period of the harvest spoken of at ithe 
beginning of this interview? 


[Stelmachowski] I am afraid that these months may 
usher in a shock treatment. Would that I were a false 
prophet; if I am wrong I will be delighted. 


[Socha] Shock treatment? In what sense? 


[Stelmachowski] I am thinking of the social shocks which 
will of necessity trigger repercussions in political life. 
The coming months may be a period of a very severe 
trial for the government. I wish it could happen in some 
other way, for such a potential exists. But we must be 
aware of the dangers. I believe that Lech Walesa sees 
them; this explains many of his moves. 


Deputy Discusses Dangers of Solidarity Split 
90EP0744A Warsaw KONFRONTACJE in Polish No 7, 
12 Jul-11 Aug 90 pp 10-11 


[Interview with Deputy Ryszard Bugaj by Stefan Marody 
and Anna Wrzalinska; date and place not given: “Sub- 
ject: The System’’] 


[Text] [KONFRONTACIJE] In your opinion what was 
the cause of such a severe split in the Solidarity camp? 


[Bugaj] The catalyst for the split of course was the social 
and economic situation, as well as the fact that the basic 
grounds which had necessitated a sustained collabora- 
tive effort ceased to exist. Such a reaction was bound to 
come sooner or later, but I think there’s also another 
reason to be found in people’s ambitions, which is 
completely normal, both within politics and outside. In 
the opposition groups, political life was sort of mixed in 
with people’s social life, and a consequence of this was a 
certain extra selection factor. Some people felt sort of on 
the sidelines with this arrangement, which was not only 
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political but also social. This provided an incentive for 
ambitions. Altogether these factors made the split seem 
quite spectacular, and I think it has also been dangerous 
and sort of nasty. 


[KONFRONTACIJE] Nasty? After all, political squab- 
bles are natural, especially when there is no threat of 
restoring “real” socialism to make unity come about. 


[Bugaj] The most dismal aspect of this split is the fact 
that it can lead to divisions in the broadly conceived 
movement of Solidarity and cooperation according to 
personal options. The criteria of the split aren’t based on 
any fundamental preference for a given political strategy 
or a propensity to certain values that people want to 
reach. They aren’t grounded in a quest for a specific 
desired social order in the postcommunist system. This 
is primarily a split in the group, or, if I were to put it 
pejoratively, a split in the clique. If we look at the people 
who met in Krakow and those who signed the declara- 
tion of the Center Accord, it seems as though, in the 
sense of the major political divisions, especially the 
distinction between right and left—you can swear 1,000 
times that it is not important, but you always come back 
to it, if you want to describe the political scene—we find 
people with tendencies to both the right and the left on 
each side. What really divides them? People who were 
representing the right wing in Krakow belong to the 
liberal right, but I think that in the groups in the Center 
Accord there will be a greater tendency towards a 
“national right” and populist right wing. 


[KONFRONTACJE] The Kaczynski brothers stead- 
fastly support any sort of groups with an extreme right- 
wing, nationalistic orientation. 


[Bugaj] I know they are breaking off, but I think that this 
stand they have assumed: resting on Lech Walesa and 
“acceleration,” taken mainly as ridding the postcommu- 
nist structures of people of the “ancien regime.” All this 
is bound to mean that their supporter is going to have a 
lot of propopulist sympathies and therefore some nation- 
alistic leanings. Of course, I believe Lech Kaczynski 
when says that he wouldn’t want this, but up to the 
present moment they haven’t put anything concrete 
behind their slogan: “We have to speed things up.” 
Instead of anything concrete, it’s Lech Walesa for presi- 
dent, and the reds out as quickly as possible. This is why 
I’m afraid that the Solidarity movement could split into 
two camps, one considered populist and nationalist and 
the other, cosmopolitan and intelligentsia. Rather than 
helping solve Poland’s major problems, this split would 
merely fire emotions. 


[KONFRONTACIE] In seeking the source of the con- 
flict should we consider the fact that the government’s 
political structure didn’t have any place where Lech 
Walesa could fit? 


[Bugaj] It is true that the conflict was accelerated by the 
fact that Walesa actually aspires to just one position, that 
is, to become president, and, in addition, to build broad 
prerogatives into that office; but a lot of groups, 
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including Solidarity groups, came to the conclusion that 
Lech wouldn’t be a good choice for such a president. 
This is why I think there’s such pressure on GAZETA 
WYBORCZA, because this was articulated there. So 
then, we have to ask whether part of the political 
elite—and I suppose also a large proportion of society— 
doesn’t consider Walesa to be a poor candidate for a 
presidency with broad powers, that this could automat- 
ically open us up to a sharp conflict between Lech 
Walesa and the forces he might lead. I have no ready 
answer to this question, but I suspect that this is just 
what’s going on now. 


[XONFRONTACIJE] Is the split final? Isn’t there a 
kernel of truth in Walesa’s accusations that Solidarity 
had monopolized the political scene? 


[Bugaj] The split has already occurred and is an impor- 
tant political fact, but I wouldn’t want to concede the 
split is a lasting one. I think we still have the chance to 
dig our way out of it. There could be a split, but one 
along sensible principles. What we did in Krakow is 
probably reasonable. No bridges were burned there. One 
part of the Solidarity movement didn’t consolidate itself 
against the part which pulled away, taking the first 
initiative for the split, but I think that the conviction of 
most of the groups meeting there, that there is no room 
for political parties in Poland, is a weakness of the 
K_ \kow initiative. Of course, to a certain extent, they are 
ri. it. There is no doubt that Polish society by no means 
weicomes party initiatives with enthusiasm, but you 
have to ask whether we are trying to facilitate a plural- 
istic crystalization of programs or whether we are using 
various means to impede them. I refer to my discussion 
with Adam Michnik. He said that we should hold up one 
banner in the elections, that we mustn’t have any divi- 
sions. This seemed rather absurd to me. I think that the 
process of political pluralization has really been held up 
in the group closest to me. Here Lech Walesa is right to 
some extent: A good share of the OKP--I think this is 
the result more of a general psychological atmosphere 
than of the club leadership’s actions—has been geared to 
rubber-stamping the government’s actions. So when 
there was a breakup in the forces of the old coalition, 
which is no longer capable of any initiative, a situation 
arose with practically no alternatives. This is a loss for 
democracy which Walesa sees clearly and emphasizes 
strongly. 


We are generally governed by a paradox. We wanted 
pluralism because pluralism is a value—this both in the 
sense that it allows us to choose solutions and in the 
sense that it creates a supply of various conceptions and 
ideas—and we found ourselves in a situation in which 
pluralism is limited and only the potential for pluralism 
actually exists. And, as usual, Walesa perceives this well. 


[KONFRONTACJE] For the average person this whole 
dispute is altogether unclear. People are afraid of the 
split, of the bickering within the government camp. 
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{Bugaj] That’s true. People don’t like to see splits and 
disputes on our side. This was the basic argument for the 
people who said: “Solidarity has to march together. Poles 
won't accept differences, parties, and so on.” This is a 
limited truth, but it’s a fact. | think that we have to 
respect it, at the same time creating possibilities for 
further openness to political pluralism, and in the end, 
after some period of time, it will turn out that Poland is 
a European country in this matter too, that nothing 
sensible can replace a multiparty system of regulatory 
mechanisms. 


[KONFRONTACJE] How do we get there? 


{[Bugaj} Not with shortcuts and abbreviations, that’s 
certain. I think that the road will lead first through 
structuring within the Solidarity groups, while the move- 
ment will retain its nature of a coalition. It is with this 
understanding that we should support OKP as a club of 
people acting together within the limits where such joint 
action is possible. Of course, there is a realm of matters 
here in which the identity of those groups, small and 
large, presently within the OKP is so clear that they have 
the right to appear on their own behalf. In short, | am 
opting for the idea of a federation in which the various 
parts would slowly grow into a certain public support 
system which would be organized on the outside. Or, on 
the other hand, something would be organized on the 
outside and seek to be represented in parliament. In this 
context, OKP seems to be the main thread. I view the 
transformation of the old coalition with apprehension. | 
consider this process to be very superficial, and the 
pluralism which the other group are announcing to be of 
a rather competitive quality. The main process of 
building the democratic political scene is or should be, in 
my opinion, linked the pluralization of the Solidarity 
movement. 


[KONFRONTACJE] In your view, will Solidarity march 
united in future elections, or will competing political 
groups develop? 


[Bugaj] Right up to the time the Center Accord was 
created I hoped that Solidarity would enter the elections 
as a coalition of groups with a clear identity. Since the 
initiative, Center Accord has had a question mark 
hanging over it. Of course, a great deal depends on how 
the social situation develops in the broader plan, outside 
the political elite. If the development of the situation, 
especially the economic situation—I’m not talking here 
about responding to Balcerowicz’s plan—leads to a basic 
decline in the government’s popularity, then I think the 
splits will be more severe. Tien more and more groups 
will see their opportunity to break away from the Soli- 
darity block, which public opinion will view as a single 
entity responsible for the results of the economic pro- 
gram, regardless of the behavior of individuals. If the 
results are bad, then we’ll pay for it. There will be less 
and less reason to base political strategy on this whole 
block. 
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[KONFRONTACIJE] Is the ruling establishment aware 
of its shrinking popular support and that the negative 
effects of the economic recession may crescendo by the 
latter half of the year? 


[Bugaj] Actually these consequences will probably come 
to a head. My intuition tells me that it isn’t enough to be 
aware of the threat. I tried to talk about this at the 
Krakow meeting, pointing out the limited significance of 
political alliances or the behavior of elite groups. When 
I look at the way the conflict at Slupsk was handled, I get 
the impression that the government didn’t see the 
railway workers’ strike as a clear warning. But the 
rigidity in the railway workers’ behavior shows us, how- 
ever, that we could be dealing here with the breaking 
down a certain psychological barrier. The existence of 
the Center Accord also bolsters the incentive of those 
who are ready to come out spontaneously in opposition. 
Of course, this connection also works the other way: the 
politicians are more certain in their criticism, seeing 
public opposition grow and wanting to exploit it. This 
too can promote radical attitudes. 


[KONFRONTACIJE] Is there any reasonable concept of 
getting out of the recession, given such a severe decline 
in production? 


[Bugaj] This is a question which we absolutely must ask 
ourselves. The Central Planning Administration’s fore- 
casts call for a 20-percent decline in created national 
income this year. The decline in distributed income will 
be still greater. Then there are the 1.3 million unem- 
ployed. I think we can take these forecasts to be overly 
optimistic. When Leszek Balcerowicz was asked about 
the Sejm resolution calling for the government to see that 
the production decline doesn’t exceed five percent, he 
said that actually not even the law could be changed, but 
we still have to answer the question of whether the 
democratic structures as such have the potential for 
maintaining political stability in a recession which could 
amount to a 20-percent decline in national income in the 
course of a year. I think that we can only count on 
maintaining this stability if the economy gets moving 
within two to three months. We can’t make up for past 
losses anyway, but it must be clear that something's 
moving anyway. 


At the beginning of the year two operations were started. 
The government let go of a very large number of eco- 
nomic instruments. On the other hand, the economy was 
hampered by a restrictive income policy. This was bound 
to bring about a recession. The economy absolutely must 
be rid of this exceptional situation in the income policy. 
All of us basically are in agreement here, but there are 
other strategic choices where there seem to be differ- 
ences. They are as follows: 


Should we loosen up income policy without altering the 
scope of government intervention? 
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Should we loosen it up and at the same time take half a 
step backwards, that is, intervene more in the economy, 
changing certain rules in the tax system, deciding on 
selective credit policy, and other actions, given the fact 
that government institutions are inept? 


And, finally—I think this is the government’s option at 
the moment—should we decide on a special sort of 
recourse to get ahead by liberalizing the system more, 
spurring hopes that then the economy will react the way 
competitive, private economies do in the advanced 
Western countries? 


Of course, every scenario has potential opportunity, but 
I don’t think the third one has much chance. If it were up 
to me, I'd do this: First, I would try the first scenario, so 
that the inflationary impact of loosening up the cash- 
income policy wouldn’t be too great. I think that it 
involves less risk than the threat inherent in such a deep 
recession. If this very great decline in production con- 
tinues during the next six months, then the risk of 
inflation in the future will increase too. If the first 
scenario doesn’t work, then it would be necessary to go 
on to the second scenario. 


The Sejm called on the government to present its version 
of an alternative program, but there isn’t any yet. 
Although several people together can draft, a general 
conceptualization, only a government group can elabo- 
rate the simulation models. Unfortunately, at present we 
have no economic policy except for a pure monetary 
policy. There is no pluralized structure of political insti- 
tutions, so there is no support for the various concepts. 
Today the government is a single body with the essential 
apparatus. Others can only present general options. They 
can’t do anything more than that. It’s easy to imagine 
such programs in the form of a general concept, but only 
the government can do the work, when it comes to a 
program essential to the practical running of the 
economy. 


[KONFRONTACJE] What could be a reason for opti- 
mism? 


[Bugaj] In Poland we have already gone through the easy, 
psychological break. There is no censorship. A decent 
police force is being established. The truth has been told 
about Katyn. The communist order has been overturned. 
We have taken a fundamental step towards the demo- 
cratic system. Society has received this satisfaction, and 
this is a cause of impatience on the part of society, but 
the significance of this factor must be extinguished and 
impatience must increase. I would therefore rest my 
hopes on a sensible easing of the economic program to 
give people the possibility of getting their breath. 
Electing Lech Walesa as president won’t replace this. 


[KONFRONTACIJE] Thank you for the interview. 
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Christian Democratic Labor Party Congress on 
Platform, Elections 

90EP0753B Warsaw ZYCIE WARSZAWY in Polish 
4Jun9 pl 


[Article: “Christian Democrats Fear Single Party”) 


[Text] The Christian Democratic Labor Party [ChDSP] 
approved its platform, among other things, during the 
second round of the Third ChDSP Congress, which was 
held on 2 June in Warsaw. The platform stresses the 
ideological underpinnings of party activity, particularly 
the attempt to make the principles of Christian morality 
real in daily political and social life and to create a 
democratic state. 


Party officials expressed the opinion that at this moment 
there is the danger that a new single-party system will be 
created in Poland, what was called “a return to totali- 
tarian government” in the appeal to members and sup- 
porters. 


ChDSP Chairman Wladyslaw Sila-Nowicki told ZYCIE 
WARSZAWY: 


‘*] am becoming increasingly anxious about the status of 
democracy in Poland. During our congress we passed a 
motion of protest against the law which the Sejm 
adopted on political parties, because we find it threat- 
ening and antidemocratic. This is a law which hampers 
political groups’ activity. We also oppose the prohibition 
against parties’ receiving foreign material assistance. We 
think that the illegal activity of political groups must be 
established through a legal judgment in a criminal court, 
not by the Constitutional Tribunal.” 


The ChDSP leadership does not exclude in the future the 
possibility of forming an alliance with other political 
parties with platforms similar to the platform of ChDSP. 
The party at present has about 3,000 members. The 
party fielded 399 candidates to stand for regional gov- 
ernment office during the last election, and 130 of them 
won. 


The congress gave the title of honorary chairman of the 
central administration of ChDSP to Konrad Sieniewicz, 
a prominent party activist in Poland and abroad, who 
has served for many years as one of the top leaders in the 
international Christian Democrat movement. 


‘Green’ Proposal To Push for Polish Neutrality 
Discussed 

90EP0766B Warsaw ZYCIE WARSZAWY in Polish 
2-3 Jun 96 p 3 


[Article by Andrzej Miklaszewicz: “Can Poland Be Neu- 
tral?”’} 


[Text] On the leaflet in which the combined forces of the 
anarchists and the “Greens” demand that Poland be 
neutral, someone scribbled “Idiots.” A similar interpre- 
tation could be put on the lack of reaction to an open 
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letter by one of the factions of the Polish Green Party 
(PPZ), sent to deputies and senators, whose authors 
remark that “so far not one political party in Poland has 
presented a political program which would delineate a 
better road to Poland’s development in contemporary 
Europe than neutrality.” 


The Ministry of Foreign .ffairs has nothing concrete to 
say on the subject of neutrality. At this time we are 
conducting no comprehensive studies on this subject and 
generally the guidelines accepted by the Sejm in the 
spring are binding upon us. 


There is a similar reply at the Ministry of National 
Defense. 


“That is a subject for politicians, not for the military.” 


Finally the official silence was broken by the new deputy 
minister of national defense, Janusz Onyszkiewicz, 
during a radio interview on Victory Day, who said: “I 
believe that Poland cannot be neutral due to its geopo- 
litical position. Europe is being threatened by an explo- 
sion of nationalisms which are being fed by the sense that 
they are being wronged and by the sense of their own 
strenth in relation to another nationality. The latter can 
be evened out by a strong army.” 


At this point the question arises, what, under Polish 
conditions, at the beginning of the 1990's, does the term 
“strong army” mean? For years, the Polish army suffered 
from lack of money, which had to have an adverse effect 
on its combat worthiness and modernity. The military 
budget this year is even tighter and there is nothing to 
indicate that there will be any kind of windfall soon. On 
the contrary, we can expect a further tightening of the 
military belt, because the primary need now is to save 
the economy. 


The problem, therefore, arises as to how to reconcile the 
requirements of the economy and the national budget 
with the needs of defense. The “Greens” reply: neu- 
trality. 


Neutrality is nothing new on the political map of Europe. 
The Swedes describe their foreign policy as “‘not entering 
into international alliances during time of peace in order 
to maintain neutrality during time of war.” In practice, 
this means that Sweden does not participate in any 
political and military pact and, in case of war, announces 
its neutrality. Drawing on its experience from World 
War II and, at the same time wishing to play a significant 
role in Central and Eastern Europe, divided by an iron 
curtain, Austria declared a neutrality guaranteed by four 
powers, including the USSR. It appears that Hungary, 
which has already obtained Moscow’s permission to 
leave the Warsaw Pact, is headed towards the same 
solution. 


Often neutrality is identified with the vision of a country 
which has no army, whose existence depends only on the 
goodwill of its neighbors. This does not have to be so. 
The Swedish Institute states that “the policy of neu- 
trality requires a strong defense system, based on the 
universal conscription of men for compulsory military 
service.”” Military training in Sweden lasts from 7.5 to 
ten months. 
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But Tibor Petrys, deputy head of the (PPZ) and resident 
of Krakow, where a rather strong sentiment to monarchy 
remains, leans more to the Austrian example than to the 
Swedish one. 


Neutrality following the Austrian model, in his opinion, 
solves the problem of the German threat. Our bound- 
aries remain guaranteed by the world powers. This is a 
better guarantee than any kind of assurances by Chan- 
cellor Kohl or declarations of German parliaments, 
which at any time after a change in the political forces in 
Germany, can be undermined by the next government 
and parliament. 


In a memorandum sent by the PPZ to Premier Mazow- 
iecki, the economic argument was also brought up. “Our 
investigations, conducted in the financial and industrial 
circles of the West, reads the memorandum, indicate 
that Poland cannot expect a large inflow of investment 
funds as long as communism is inherent in the political 
and ideological pacts, giving no guarantee that the own- 
ership of the investments made is permanent (...) The 
assertion is made, not without justification, that based 
on the text of the Warsaw Pact, foreign armies can enter 
Poland at any time.” 


It is hard to say to how reliable the information gathered 
by the PPZ leaders in the financial circles is, just as it 
would be hard to show how foreign armies, within the 
framework of the Warsaw Pact, could invade our 
country. But this does not diminish the problem of 
Poland’s territorial defense against foreign armies, 
already acting separately—a defense with those means 
now at our disposal. 


The Republic’s defense doctrine, passed by the National 
Defense Committee in February of this year (and, as 
distinct from the defense assumptions of the Polish 
People’s Republic in June 1985, published), attempts to 
maintain the status quo. It continues to place emphasis 
on the “not fully overcome” lack of trust between the 
North Atlantic Alliance and the Warsaw Pact, and at the 
same time resolves that Poland will not take part in a war 
if it or its allies are not the object of an armed attack. 
Poland, says the National Defense Committee, believes 
it to be justified for both sides to maintain only such 
armed forces as would provide the indispensible defense 
capability, but not at the same time the ability to make a 
sudden attack and conduct offensive operations. 


That is already the preliminary step to the doctrine 
which Col. Marian Moraczewski, the president’s military 
advisor, describes as embodying features of neutrality. 


In a forecast made for the 1990’s, Col. Moraczewski 
makes the point that traditional dependence on 
extremely large armies will be rejected, because solving 
political problems by military methods will turn out to 
be impossible, and that in connection with this, the 
medium- and small-size countries will lose interest in the 
never-ending modernization of the armed forces. 
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“As long as we are members of the Warsaw Pact, which 
must be fundamentally changed, Poland’s philosophy 
must be defensive activeness and offensive neutrality,” 
says Col. Moraczewski. This formula means defense of 
our Own territory and that of our allies in Europe, but 
rejection of any kind of actions or measures undertaken 
by our allies. In this way, that which the National 
Defense Committee doctrine announces, is more pre- 
cisely defined. 


“But it is not yet time to disarm completely,” he adds. 
There is still a danger, although not very probable today, 
of destabilization in the USSR, and consequently, a 
retreat from perestroika and a desire to restore the old 
regime in Poland. In turn, total war with Germany (after 
unification) is doubtful, but attempts to use force or to 
threaten in solving problems piecemeal cannot be 
excluded. 


Therefore, is neutrality possible for Poland? Certainly 
there can be some elements of it in a strong defense 
structure, replies the president’s advisor. 


Right-Wing Groups Assume Management of Lodz 
Government 


90EP0710A Warsaw POLITYKA in Polish No 25, 
23 Jun 90 p 3 


{Article by Krzysztof Krubski: “The ZChN [Christian- 
National Union] and the KPN [Confederation for an 
Independent Poland] Are in Charge in Lodz: A Turn to 
the Right”’] 


[Text] Last year in the parliamentary elections, the 
communists lost control of Poland’s government. Now, 
through the self-government elections, the right has 
taken over in Lodz. Sixty-year-old lawyer Andrzej 
Ostoja-Owsiany, member of the KPN [Confederation for 
an Independent Poland] supreme governing body, has 
become head of the Municipal Council. Grzegorz Palka, 
a generation younger than Ostoja-Owsiany and head of 
the Lodz branch of the ZChN [Christian-National 
Union], has become president of Lodz. All of the mem- 
bers of the municipal board emanate from the Lodz 
Citizens Agreement [LPO], a bloc of upwards of 30 
parties and associations with a right-centrist character. 


Waldemar Bohdanowicz, a nonparty figure, but one who 
is in clear political sympathy with the ZChN, has been 
voivode for a couple of weeks, since the the premier 
reintroduced voivodes and city presidents for Warsaw, 
Lodz, and Krakow. What happened was just what we 
predicted before the elections (POLITYKA No. 17), 
when we wrote that the LPO, to which A. Ostoja- 
Owsiany, G. Palka, and W. Bohdanowicz belong, was a 
rising star in the Lodz political firmament. 


The LPO is now omnipotent. The voters granted it 50 to 
80 seats on the municipal council. The Voivodship 
Citizens Committee [WKO] was the big loser in these 
elections. Run by Marek Edelman, the WKO last year 
won everything there was to win in the sejm and senate 
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elections. Now the group has won 24 mandates. The last 
six went to the SdRP [Social Democracy of the Polish 
Republic], which shocked many people. Perhaps the 
least surprised was voivodship governor Bohdanowicz, 
who stated that today, in this town, live the grandsons of 
the 1905 revolutionaries—and that was truly a revolu- 
tion. As for these six, he hopes that this group will not 
confine itself to negation alone, but will also propose its 
own ideas. Despite the fact that Bohdanowicz has 
rightist views, he is a proponent of taking small steps and 
he believes that, from time to time, the left has some 
reasonable ideas. 


People have various opinions about the reasons why the 
elections turned out the way they did. The turnout was 
poor in Lodz, but there has never been a good turnout in 
Lodz elections. The election of representatives from only 
three groups and, despite the voting regulations granting 
preference to small parties, the rejection of the PPS 
[Polish Socialist Party], the SD [Democratic Party], and 
the PSL [Polish Peasant Party] combined with the ND 
[National Democracy] or the UPR [Union for Real 
Politics] shows that the voters knew what they wanted 
or, rather, what they dic not want. 


In our article on the Lodz election campaign we we 
called to mind that a year ago the communists paid the 
bill for 40 years of their governments. At the same time 
we asked who would have to pay this time. It appears 
that in the Polish city which has been hardest hit by 
recession, with the highest unemployment rate in 
Poland, the bill had to be paid by those who won a year 
ago. A large percentage of people saddled them with the 
responsibility for the past 12 months. Very few people 
must have realized how many of last year’s problems are 
traceable to the past and how many new problems there 
would have been if someone else had won. A large 
percentage of people thought: “‘a year ago we voted for 
them and now look what they have done.” Then, they 
either did not come out to the polls on Sunday or they 
resolved to give someone else a chance. And since the 
struggle between the WKO and the LPO was long and 
apparent to all, even those who did not understand the 
difference between the programs of the two groups knew 
that the LPO was the WKO’s opposition. Moreover, the 
appeal to the church and its social teaching in the 
program and propaganda of the LPO cannot be under- 
estimated. It was clear to the electorate that the Lodz 
hierarchy viewed the LPO favorably. There was also the 
sort of simple (but not simpleminded) logic which said: 
“The communists were bad, those of a year ago were also 
bad, so let others have a chance since nothing can be 
worse.” And, finally, the right has a faithful constituency 
in Lodz which is clearly spurred on by the chances for 
success. Let us also keep in mind that when only every 
third voter votes, a disciplined group of adherents of one 
political option is a real force. 


Winner Take All 


When it had already emerged clearly that “winner take 
all” can be a better idea, the question arose: But is this 
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right? Both movements—the LPO composed of centrist 
and right-centrist political parties, as well as the WKO, 
which bands together nonparty individuals—emanate 
from the Solidarity ethos. 


Thus, theoretically there was a great possibility that 
authority and responsibility would be shared while the 
proportions resulting from the distribution of electoral 
votes were preserved. But it happened otherwise. 
Andrzej Ostoja-Owsiany lost his battle for compromise 
with the WKO. He had urged that it would be better for 
Lodz if they got their forces and their heads together. 
The advisors recommended by the WKO include chief 
RSW [Prasa-Ksiazka-Ruch Worker’s Cooperative Pub- 
lishing House] liquidator J. Drygalski, Kwasniewski, 
close collaborator with Minister Lis, and SDP [Associa- 
tion of Polish Journalists] vice president I. Sledzinska- 
Katarasinska. When strategy and tactics were discussed 
at the LPO meeting, Ostoja-Owsiany asked: “Why 
should we start out making enemies of them for the 
four-year term, pushing them into oppositionist posi- 
tions, when we can save this dying city together?” 


But while deliberations proceeded with the participation 
of the advisors, they could only be an audience. It was 
decided that the signatories to the agreement have a 
decisive voice, while the job of advisors is to vote during 
a session according to a predetermined program. Thus, 
the program for self-government elections proposed by 
Grzegorz Palka, deputy president of Lodz, was estab- 
lished. Palka’s program was clear: The winner takes all, 
he implements his program and has complete authority 
but also total responsibility. New political elites must be 
trained. There cannot be another joint group that sup- 
posedly does everything together and that supposedly is 
held accountable for this, he argued. An opposition 
deprived of real influence on the execution of authority, 
but having a significant voice on the council, forced into 
creating a “phantom government,” will lead to the 
normal structure of competing political parties. In the 
event of the defeat of one team, another, “fresh” one is 
ready. Hence the proposal for appointing a club of LPO 
advisors to carry out the recommendations and pro- 
posals of the club’s political patron in the regional 
parliament. The members of the KPN, seeing that there 
was no chance for compromise with the WKO, 
approached this idea very cautiously. A. Ostoja~-Owsiany 
expressed his discontent: “If the club decides by majority 
vote and not on the basis of a consensus, we will lose 
every time.”” His position is stronger than would result 
from the fact that within the framework of the LPO, his 
party has second place—the ZChN has 14 mandates and 
the KPN has 12 mandates. If it left the LPO and created 
a coalition itself with the WKO, their combined forces 
would yield 36 votes; the LPO would then have 38 votes. 
This would still give it a majority of mandates, but in 
order to get all the resolutions they would like passed, 
they would need 41 votes, according to the rules of the 
Lodz council... 
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More Gas 


Thus, it is already a settled matter that there will be a 
turn to the right in the Lodz council. The only question 
is how fast it will be accomplished. Both political forces 
want to step on the gas, although the KPN wants to 
accelerate less and the ZChN more. The Lodz KPN, like 
the rest of the country, is distancing itself increasingly 
from Balcerowicz’s plan. There is less and less about this 
plan that people like, but they still are not rejecting it 
completely. The new chief of the Lodz municipal council 
is particularly critical of the one-sidedness of the govern- 
ment’s economic actions. He believes that government 
efforts restricted to stamping out inflation alone are 
absolutely not enough. He believes that this simple 
operation made with the presumed consent of society to 
making sacrifices (a consent which Solidarity obtained 
for the government) cannot constitute by itself either the 
end of the journey or even its halfway mark. We also 
need an idea for the future. For this reason, Ostoja- 
Owsiany impatiently awaits the alternative KPN eco- 
nomic program, which is to be ready by the end of the 
year. It will probably be based on the concepts of Beksiak 
and Kurowski. 


The new president of Lodz is more radical than he was 
when he assumed the functions of deputy president a 
quarter ago and was obliged to be loyal to Bohdanowicz 
and the government. He said: “A significant majority of 
Poles do not have the money to purchase stock and are 
grinding their teeth in rage at the thought that the recent 
proprietors of People’s Poland are now buying up state 
property. We must make the people of the nation into 
proprietors and not privatize as we are doing now. If we 
are going to sell 60-70 percent of all state enterprises at 
ten percent of their appraised value, then all adult 
citizens who are able to obtain credit should have the 
right to buy stock at the same nominal price. We must let 
some fresh air into the existing leadership cadre in 
administration and industry, respecting, all the while the 
expertise and moral integrity of those in that cadre.” 


He is now the president, i.e., the “executive organ” of the 
municipal council. Consequently, his autonomy from 
the government is incom; arably greater. Bohdanowicz, 
as the voivode representing government interests, 
assesses his recent subordinate, now his partner in exer- 
cising authority, in this way: “He has a goal, he is 
decisive, he does not mince words, he is not afraid of 
responsibility and is much more dynamic than I am. Our 
basic views usually coincide, although I differ in 
believing that both the direction of activities of the 
Mazowiecki government and the tempo of the changes 
Mazowiecki has proposed are on target.” 


Nor does Elzbieta Hibner, new deputy city president and 
until recently LPO secretary and head of Lodz’s Greens, 
hide her radicalism. “The old economic system no longer 
exists and the new one has still not appeared. We must 
now move forward, if under a different leadership. 
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Balcerowicz has had his chance and it is time for a 
change. The premier should stay in office, for many 
Poles trust him.” 


Now these programs, conceptions, and ideas are coming 
into contact with life. The new self-government, 
although restricted by the universal law, does have much 
autonomy. For the present, however, the purse is empty; 
until the end of the year the self-government is doomed 
to receiving subsidies from Warsaw. For this reason, 
both the advisors and the team of Voivode Bohdanowicz 
attach such great importance to the law on the creation 
of local budgets. 


Both the KPN, which calls itself right-centrist, and the 
ZChN, which stands to its right, as groups which have a 
decisive voice in Lodz, must be in touch with the roots 
upon which they have developed. The Solidarity ethos 
upon which the LPO is founded cannot suddenly disap- 
pear. How can radical reforms, privatization, competi- 
tion, and the bankruptcy of firms be reconciled with the 
defense of the interests of unionists? They probably can, 
but ideas and money will be needed. This is especially so 
since all this is happening in Lodz, a poor and neglected 
town, forgotten by the government then and now. 
Voivodship Election Commissioner Grzegorz Szkud- 
larek said at the end of May that these are not the old 
gripes zgainst the commune. For this is happening in the 
Lodz where Andrzej Slowik heads Solidarity. He 
announced at the Solidarity congress that the time has 
come for a purely revindicatory union. One, of course, 
which sticks to reality—that of omnipresent poverty, but 
revindicating just the same. 


It is no wonder that when the new head of the municipal 
council was asked what he needed most, he replied 
without hesitation: ““We need a spectacular success. Not 
in a year and not in two years—in a quarter!” 


Agricultural Unrest in South; Wrona Emerges as 
New Peasant Leader 


90EP07i2A Warsaw PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY 
in Polish No 26, 1 Jul 90, p 4 


[Article by Adam Warzocha: “It Is Beginning in Ustrzyki 
Dolne’’] 


[Text] Since the autumn of 1980, farmers have been 
plowing, sowing, and harvesting as usual, but they have 
also been choosing leaders. In 1981, a Witos-like future 
was predicted for Janek Kulaj. In the autumn of 1988, 
Kulaj was saying that if the peasants called on him to 
serve, he would serve. But they did not call him, so he all 
the more intensively occupied himself with raising foxes. 
Jozef Slisz, who farms about 60 km from the Kulaj land, 
sat at the roundtable as a representative of the farmers. 
Both Kulaj and Slisz signed the Rzeszow-Ustrzyki agree- 
ment on behalf of the striking side. Soon afterwards, 
Jozef Slisz was chosen deputy marshal to the Senate, 
entered the ; ower elite, and did not blame the govern- 
ment in words for its policy regarding agriculture. On the 
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contrary, he everywhere explains why this government 
must behave just as it is behaving. 


The peasant protest, which began just before the spring 
of 1990 in the Bieszczady Mountains, later widened in 
the Subcarpathians and, in the middle of May, to the 
all-Poland peasant protest committee, has a new leader, 
Wladyslaw Wrona. 


Wrona, just like his predecessor, is a farmer, by Bieszc- 
zady standards even a prosperous one. The path to 
Ustrzyki Dolne, which passes through a steep mountain- 
side, is a little more than a kilometer long; the road is 
three times longer. He took neither the path nor the road 
in January and February of 1981 in order to support the 
farmers who occupied the seat of the town-gmina admin- 
istration. 


Wladyslaw Wrona found himself in the columns of the 
local papers during martial law during the relatively 
relaxed period. At that time, he lead the protest of the 
milk producers, who did not like the practices of the milk 
cooperative. His appearances at the voivodship forum of 
the ZSL [United Peasants Party] and at the joint confer- 
ences with the PZPR [Polish United Workers Party] 
enlivened the complacent and roused those serving in 
security to action. 


After the roundtable, when cells of Rural Solidarity were 
forming, Wladyslaw Wrona, with the support of one of 
the churches near Ustrzyki Dolne, was chosen chief of 
this union’s Bieszczady organization. After a certain 
time, Wrona’s group was dissolved when a new Bieszc- 
zady board was appointed. The new board was in oppo- 
sition to its predecessor. A shopkeeper from Ustrzyki 
Dolne who had been an active participant in the strike of 
January and February 1981 became chairman of the new 
Rural Solidarity board. 


At the beginning of March 1990, the Bieszczady farmers, 
who did not like the way the government governed 
agriculture, created a peasant protest committee. Their 
banners did not indicate under whose patronage— 
whether that of a political or union organization—the 
action had been initiated. 


On 2 April, the action took on a vexing form: the farmers 
blocked the roads around Ustrzyki Dolne with tractors 
and trailers; and the next day, they blocked the rail line 
as well. The blockade angered the townspeople. The 
blockade was not convenient for the residents of the 
surrounding countryside either: bread from town was 
not delivered to the village stores and so forth. When on 
the afternoon of 3 April, a departmental director from 
the agriculture ministry arrived from headquarters, 
everyone received the abandonment of the blockade 
with relief. On that day, the talks ended with the conclu- 
sion that there would be no movement without Deputy 
Minister Janicki. 


The deputy minister arrived three weeks later. Mr. 
Janicki acknowledged that he could have perhaps come 
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sooner, but he had been informed that a small, insignif- 
icant group of farmers were protesting. 


The peasant protest in Ustrzyki Dolne was indeed con- 
demned by the Ustrzyki Dolne Citizens Committee and 
did not obtain the support of the Rural Solidarity 
structure in the Bieszczady region, which was led by the 
Jankowski, the merchant from Ustrzyki Dolne. Also, 
pastors in the surrounding parishes pestered people to 
withdraw from the protest. Relations with the priests 
worsened, particularly after a couple of incidents during 
the blockade of the town when the turnpikes were not 
opened for the priests’ personal automobiles. 


A poster hung in the town was put into the strike 
archives: “Communique of the Citizens Committee. The 
blockade of our town is a reckless political action aimed 
at the government of Premier T. Mazowiecki, who 
enjoys great social confidence. The initiators of these 
activities are people belonging to the communist power 
elite which was responsible for the ruin of the country- 
side for 45 years. The followers of the fallen Bolshevik 
regime want to put society at odds and make it nervous 
before the elections to local self-government. The peas- 
ants engaged in this action are being manipulated by 
experienced political players who are interested in 
returning to power. Although some of the demands are 
correct, Rural Solidarity decidedly disassociates itself 
from this action. Everyone has the right to protest, but 
not at the cost of others.” 


The afternoon with the deputy premier in Ustrzyki 
Dolne did not make anything easier. On that day, 24 
April, there were farmers from other gminas in the 
Krosnienskie voivodship among the farmers negotiating 
with the deputy premier. This group informed the 
deputy premier before he left that the Subcarpathian 
Protest Committee had been created. 


In May, the All-Poland Farmers’ Protest Committee was 
formed in Krosno. Wladyslaw Wrona was chosen as the 
all-Poland leader. 


At the April congress, Wrona was chosen deputy of the 
Voivodship Board of the PSL [Polish Peasant Party]. 


On 27 May 1990, Wrona stood before his most difficult 
test of the spring: he entered the race for a position on 
the council of the gmina government. The Citizens 
Committee entered a specially chosen competitor, a 
32-year-old teacher. The outcome of the electoral battle 
aroused curiosity in the region. On Monday morning, the 
results were posted on bulletin boards here and there: 76 
to 71 in favor of Wrona. 


Antoni Wojnarowicz, who in January and February 
1981 had led the peasants’ strike in Ustrzyki Dolne, was 
Wrona’s next competitor for the position of voivodship 
chairman of the PSL [Polish Peasant Party, formerly 
ZSL]. Wojnarowicz had watched the protest in Ustrzyki 
Dolne in the spring of 1990 from the sidelines. More- 
over, in regard to the strike personnel, this year’s protest 
in Ustrzyki Dolne differed from that of more than nine 
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years ago. Nine years ago, people who did not necessarily 
work the land came to Ustrzyki Dolne, and often they 
played the role of teacher to the peasants in order to 
heighten their impudence with respect to the communist 
authorities. That strike had political elements, primarily 
because the authorities did know how to look at it 
otherwise. However, in the spring 1990 action in 
Ustrzyki Dolne, the most solid Bieszczady farmers took 
part—those who had looked askance at the strike in 
1981. 


The manager of the Cooperative Bank in Ustrzyki 
Dolne, Zdzislaw Prorok, who has been gathering knowl- 
edge of local agriculture for more than 30 years, said that 
not one of the local farmers known for their agricultural 
expertise was missing from the protest in April 1990. 


“My profession is not politics; my profession is milking 
cows. But I joined the protest, because I can no longer 
make any profit from milking cows,” said Helena Lenart 
of Jalowy. 


“We did not gather here to cause a ruckus. We gathered 
here as local people in ultimate despair,” shouted a man 
who, though not of an advanced age, carried a cane. He 
did not shout anything else because he began sobbing. 


The representatives of Deputy Premier Janicki heard 
this. 


But the deputy premier, having come to Ustrzyki Dolne, 
said to the farmers gathered there that he has known the 
Bieszczady Mountains for over 20 years, that he had 
been on many trips there. Czeslaw Janicki, who was 
raised on a 12 to 20 hectare farm in Wielkopolska, 
encountered a basic difficulty in Ustrzyki Dolne: it 
seemed to him incomprehensible that the farmers from 
the Bieszczady region who sat before him spoke in such 
despair, because, after all, every industrious farmer 
should have financial and material reserves to survive a 
bad period. 


The reason these farmers do not have such reserves 
explains at the same time why peasant unrest regarding 
nationwide effects is beginning in Ustrzyki Dolne. 


Farming in mountains is difficult everywhere, but in 
Podhale it is not the effects of cultivation that determine 
material status. The Bieszczady countryside lives at a 
minimal level off of tourists. And there are no contacts 
with countrymen on the other side of the Atlantic. 


Farmers in the Bieszczady Mountains began from zero. 
There ancestors did not leave them anything, because 
their ancestors’ property was destroyed. The interrup- 
tion of intergenerational continuity had an unfavorable 
influence on agricultural expertise in the Bieszczady 
Mountains. Farmers in the lowlands around Hrubieszow 
and in the hills of the Dynow area wasted many years in 
their new abode in the Bieszczady Mountains before 
they attained experience. The shortage of building mate- 
rials here was doubly vexing, because it is a long way to 
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a cement plant, a brick factory, or a wholesale establish- 
ment. Construction takes a long time here, and therefore 
a profit is made on property only after a long delay. 
Farmers here are deeply indebted to the banks. The 
sudden rise in interest rates since the beginning of 1990 
has elicited, just as it has everywhere, the hasty disposal 
of savings and the sale of all farm animals. The house- 
hold coffers have been emptied and the cow and sheep 
sheds have been thinned. And when they ask themselves 
the question “What is next in such a situation?,” they are 
seized by despair. 


Wrona (and those who are with him) asks: If the peasants 
take up the defense of a government that is unfavorable 
toward them, who will take up the defense of the 
peasants? 


Media Battle in Katowice; Communists Seek 
Foreign Communist Aid 


90EP0753C Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 
26 Jun 90 p 3 


[Article by Barbara Cieszewska: “Will RENMIN RIBAO 
Buy TRYBUNA ROBOTNICZA?”’} 


[Text] For weeks the leadership at the TRYBUNA 
ROBOTNICZA [TR] office has been waging a campaign 
for a change of title. Along with its new editor in chief, 
the paper wants to gain respect, first of all, by altering its 
content, but also by changing its title. 


It must be added that the naked truth of the matter is 
that people defending the old title also telephoned. The 
strongest reaction came from communists, the Union of 
[Polish] Communists “Proletariat,” which originated in 
Sosnowiec, to be exact. A letter sent to the president, the 
premier, the Constitutional Tribunal, and the civil rights 
ombudsman states, for example, “*...Many hundreds of 
people, communists, have worked for this title, and the 
last editorial staff of TRYBUNA ROBOTNICZA must 
not malign the entire heritage of this title, which is so 
historically related to the communist movement. ... We 
are dealing with the blatant coi:fiscation of the title. 
Counting on genuine interest on the part of the highest 
officials of the Polish Republic in developing political 
pluralism and equal rights in press activity for all, not 
excluding political parties, we demand the following: 


“Immediate cessation of the printing and distribution of 
the daily newspaper TRYBUNA ROBOTNICZA in its 
present political structure, in the historical, traditional 
TR format and graphic layout developed by TR. 


“Transfer of the title to the political party known as 
Union of Polish Communists ‘Proletariat’ as the suc- 
cessor of the communist movement in Poland. 


“Initiation of proceedings at the Constitutional Tri- 
bunal, which will define our unique right to take over the 
title.... Given the complete absence of any funds for our 
political activity, we are calling on international commu- 
nist public opinion, especially the editors of PRAVDA in 
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Moscow, L’HUMANITE in Paris, and RENMIN 
RIBAO in Beijing, to create a solidarity fund for the 
Union of Polish Communists ‘Proletariat’ to buy TRY- 
BUNA ROBOTNICZA from the RSW [Worker’s Coop- 
erative Publishing House] liquidators to transform it 
into a central daily communist newspaper.” 


The letter is signed by Dr. Jan Zielinski, chairman of the 
Union of [Polish] Communists, the former First Secre- 
tary of the PZPR [Polish United Workers Party] in 
Sosnowiec, and the former propaganda secretary of the 
Katowice Voivodship Committee of PZPR. 


New TV Program To Focus on Political Parties 


90EP0753A Warsaw ZYCIE WARSZAWY in Polish 
1 Jun 90 pl 


[Article: ““Shadow Cabinet’ on TV”] 


[Text] (From our own sources) “Gabinet cieni” [Shadow 
Cabinet] is the title of a new public affairs television 
series by Waldemar Kosinski, who is working on the 
“Interpellations” group. 


“On this program, we want to utilize our ‘Interpellations’ 
experience,’ Waldemar Kosinski says. ““The opposition 
bench is a fixed element of the ‘Interpellations’ format. 
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Representatives of various political options, from the 
right to the left, sit there, but in our new series they will 
gain the opportunity of making a far broader, fuller 
presentation. Each edition will have its hero, an opposi- 
tion party that publicly presents both its platform and 
the people it would place in a future government, if the 
present government should withdraw. This is the reason 
for the title ‘Shadow Cabinet.’ We want this series to 
school people in political culture and democratic stan- 
dards.” 


The “Shadow Cabinet” format is taken from western 
models, concretely speaking, from the American preelec- 
tion broadcasts, which contain some elements of a show, 
so there are no “talking heads.”’ Instead, there is an open, 
dynamic format (live telecast), and the appearances by 
stars of stage and screen who favor a given party should 
attract viewers. 


The new series will show once a month. The first show 
will run on | June at 23:05 hours. KPN [Confederation 
for an Independent Poland] will try to form its “Shadow 
Cabinet,” with Leszek Moczulski at the helm. Represen- 
tatives of all the major political groups and government 
experts will also be present in the studio. Hanka Bielicka, 
Ewa Blaszczyk, and Stanislawa Celinska will also take 
part in the program. 
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BULGARIA 


Foreign Language Weekly on Party Affiliation, 
Voting in Army 

90BA0245A Sofia SOFIA NEWS in English 

21-27 Jun 90 p 6 


[Article by Vladimir Dvoretzky: “All Quiet in the Bar- 
racks” 


[Text] On whose side is the army? Shortly after 
November 10, there were no two ways about it: the army 
was on “our” side, i.e., on the side of the people. With 
the intensifying political polarization, however, every 
armed man came to be viewed as a threat. After the first 
round of elections to a Grand National Assembly the 
Ministry of National Defence had to issue a statement 
dismissing the rumours about an impending imposition 
of “martial law”. A SOFIA NEWS team visited two 
army units in and around Sofia to find out the extent to 
which partisanship has taken root in the barracks and 
whether the conscript soldiers can be manipulated. 


Red Stars Give Way to Lions? 


Right at the entrance of one unit, which is often visited 
by foreign observers, we saw a red five-pointed star. 
Morale Training Deputy Commander Stafanov assured 
us, however, that other such symbols associated with the 
Bulgarian Soc‘alist (formerly Communist) Party had 
been removed aif r it was decided to depoliticize the 
army in February | 90. Such symbols are still part of the 
soldiers’ uniforms but, Mr Stafanov said, “we'll replace 
the star badges by lions as soon as we get an order”. It 
may have been accidental, but some soldiers we met in 
the unit had already removed the red stars from their 


caps. 


An infantry platoon were cleaning their arms in the sun. 
The guns looked terrifying but the soldiers proved ami- 
able and peaceful boys. They were conscripted nine 
months ago and are the first who will serve a year and a 
half instead of two years. On June 10 they cast their 
ballot in what were the first free and democratic elec- 
tions for Bulgaria—and the first elections in their life. 
They showed us the notice boards featuring the profiles 
of the MP candidates and the platforms of the parties 
running in their constituency. They told us that evening 
roll-call had been moved back to give them a chance to 
watch on TV the different parties’ campaign advertise- 
ments and debates. In late May they had two meetings 
with candidates which were videoed in order to show 
them to the men on guard duty. Any isolation or manip- 
ulation of the conscripts was out of the question. Some of 
them knew the names of all candidates standing in the 
constituency. They were well aware that the candidate 
representing the opposition Union of Democratic Forces 
(UDF) had won, and they knew the percentage of the 
vote he had received. 


We interviewed Cadet Sergeant-Major Plamen 
Georgiev, one of the four conscript servicemen elected at 
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a general meeting to sit on the polling-district electoral 
commissions. Cadet Sgt. Maj. Georgiev served as a 
deputy chairman of a polling district commission and 
said that he got along very well with its civilian members. 
On June 10 the poll in their station went on until 7:10 
p.m. and the last vote count report was finalized at 2:10 
a.m. Both in the district and elsewhere in the constitu- 
ency the UDF candidate polled slightly over half of the 
vote. 


We found oui that the officers serving with the unit did 
not vote in the soldiers’ polling stations and were not 
even present at the ballot. Mr Stafanov alone acknowl- 
edged that he had taken there several foreign correspon- 
dents who wanted to see the poll. Like 90 per cent of the 
officers, Mr Stefanov is a member of the Bulgarian 
Socialist Party. He, however, said they were not likely to 
canvass their subordinates for their party because “that 
would have the reverse effec: . Indeed, the lacklustre 
performance of the BSP [Bulgarian Socialist Party] can- 
didate was probably due not so much to his personal 
demerits as to the g00d old (pre-November 10) visual 
propaganda which can still be seen in the barracks. The 
most striking example: overachievers are listed on a red 
notice board, and underachievers are pilloried on a blue 
one. 


POLAND 


Prospects for Improving Army’s Image Discussed 
90EP0696A Warsaw WPROST in Polish No 23, 
10 Jun 90 pp 5-6 


[Interview with Bronislaw Komorowski, deputy minister 
for National Defense, by Tomasz J. Musial; date and 
place not given: “A Secondary School Education and a 
Sincere Desire’’} 


[Text] [Musial] It seems that a uniform changes a man.... 


{[Komorowski] The army has its specifics. It is necessary 
to subject oneself to the discipline of this institution, and 
this, of course, has far reaching consequences. It is true 
that people lose completely their individuality and feel 
like anonymous units after they put on the uniform. I 
would like very much for young people in the army to be 
able to maintain their own individual characteristics, in 
addition to the necessity of immersing themselves in the 
organized whole, and be able to live in accordance with 
the requirements of their age and interests. 


[Musial] However, it seems that discipline in our army is 
achieved too often with the aid of the old, “good” 
Prussian methods. 


[Komorowski] There has to be so-called internal disci- 
pline. Without it it is difficult to imagine how the army 
would function. But it also is important that greater and 
greater internal discipline and selfdiscipline be based on 
the conviction that one serves a just cause. However, 
forced discipline will always be necessary. In the history 
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of the Polish Army, close units functioning only on the 
basis of internal discipline never existed. It is true that 
there are some very beautiful examples of such disci- 
pline, for example, the Legionaires and some volunteer 
formations of the armed underground resistance during 
World War II. However, these were the exceptions 
because these formations contained the elite of society, 
people with a highly developed sense of mission which 
they served. The army, after all, reflects society as a 
whole. Unfortunately, we cannot tolerate the degree of 
discipline that the young people bring with them into the 
army. It is not an elite and never will be. But I would like 
the officer cadres to incorporate more of the social elite. 


[Musial] I have many doubts about the possibility of 
quickly changing our army into an elite one. The many 
years of “no secondary eductation, but the desire is 
sincere” has branded the cadres. 


{[Komorowski] That is true, but our situation is not bad. 
There are many people in the Polish Army who are 
sincerely interested in serving the fatherland. There are 
many people in the army who progressed in a positive 
sense, developed their individuality, level of knowledge, 
qualifications, and culture. It seems to me that the ill 
opinion concerning the military belongs to the past. This 
does not mean that all officers and noncommissioned 
officers are at the proper level. I am concerned about the 
situation in which officers belong to a local elite. The 
American army had a similar problem at one time. Many 
people served in the American army who came from 
communites that were regarded as being on the margin 
of society. This affected the opinion of this army. 
Through much effort and money, the United States 
Army was restructured with regards to its cadres, and 
many well educated people were attracted to it. 


[Musial] But is this possible in Poland under present 
conditions? 


{[Komorowski] Certainly, it will be much more difficult, 
especially for financial reasons, but I believe it can be 
done. When society stops viewing the army as a pillar of 
an unpopular system and a tool of the Party, and begins 
to view it as an essential factor in the system to protect 
the freedom of citizens and the sovereignty of the state, 
then it will attract very desirable people. 


[Musial] Really? Today, when the goal in international 
relations is detente, a military career does not seem very 
attractive to young, capable people. 


[Komorowski] I doubt that it is possible today in this 
area of Europe to weaken the army’s position. Our 
nation feels that we cannot, at this time, permit an 
antimilitary attitude, such as the young people of the 
West have. Our army must change, but it must be strong. 


[Musial] Changes in army interpersonal relationships are 
probably the most pressing problem. At times they 
remind me of relations in penal institutions for recidi- 
vists. 
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{[Komorowski] Many bad traditions, especially con- 
cerning relations between older and younger draftees, are 
rooted in prison traditions. I do not want to justify this, 
but it should be emphasized that this problem is 
common to all armies, even contract-type armies. This is 
related to the specifics of units functioning in a closed 
community. In the Polish Army, these reprehensible 
traditions have grown stronger, especially in the past 
several years. The mechanisms of how they originated 
are not yet fully understood. I think that, in addition to 
combating such military traditions where it occurs, diag- 
nosing its sources is the most urgent problem that has to 
be resolved. There are certainly several such traditions, 
some of which could be easily eliminated. 


[Musial] Where should one start? 


{[Komorowski] I think that one of the sources of this 
pathology is the undue isolation of draftees from society, 
from a normal life. Much can be done here quickly. 
Another reason for the growth of bad traditions and 
customs among soldiers is the “push and shove” attitude 
of some lower ranking commanders. They do not get 
involved in what is happening within the unit and in the 
barracks. They are satisfied that externally everything is 
in order. This also can be combated effectively. How- 
ever, certain habits and customs carried over from 
civilian life by people from the margins of society are 
much more difficult to combat. 


[Musial] Combating a certain military “ritual” is prob- 
ably even more difficult. 


[Komorowski] Attempts have already been made, at 
times very dramatic, to observe this type if phenomenon 
by introducing people from outside. These people, who 
operate incognito, investigated these matters by being 
participating observers. Often disreputable practices 
occurred, often during these investigations. Severe dis- 
ciplinary punishment was meted out to those involved as 
well as to the commanders. However, the punishment 
itself did not change things very much. A plan to combat 
these phenomena must be developed. 


[Musial] Does not the liberalization of life in our country 
weaken discipline the Polish Army? 


[Komorowski] The army must adapt its training and 
schooling methods to the times in which it operates, and 
to the people enlisted into the army. Of course, this does 
not mean that soldiers in their barracks should feel as 
they do in their family home. The army is in no position 
to guarantee this. But the army must take into account 
the fact that today people are entering the army who are 
more independently thinking, who are more critically 
postured toward the army, and who are accustomed to 
various conveniences of the present civilization. Liber- 
alization of life in Poland must not weaken the army; it 
should strengthen the army. If young people will enter 
the army with the understanding that military service is 
in reality a serious obligation and important for the 
functioning of their state, then they will be able to 
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perform this service with greater patience and dedica- 
tion, and will not demand that certain rigors be elimi- 
nated. 


[Musial] Thus, the army is not threatend with anarchy. 


[Komorowski] There is something in the Polish Army 
that differentiates it from many armies. The Polish 
armed forces continue to be very stable compared to the 
situation in other armed forces of the Warsaw Pact. This 
does not please some people in Poland. They say that 
nothing has changed in the army. I am very pleased to 
emphasize that considering the immense revolutionary 
changes in Poland, the Polish Army remains very highly 
disciplined. 


[Musial] What is the explanation for this? 


[Komorowski] The Polish Army is intuitively considered 
by society as one of the guarantors of the freedom of 
citizens and the sovereignty of our state. And the army 
knows this. If society’s relationship to the army will 
continue to be this way, then the ongoing changes in 
Poland will not threaten our armed forces. The revolu- 
tion which is taking place does not have to mean in 
Poland the disintegration of the army. This will not be. 


New Law Foreseen on Restructuring of Border 
Guard Troops 


90EP0719A Warsaw PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY 
in Polish No 26, 1 Jul 90 p 7 


[Article by Miroslaw Cielemecki: “Watchtower on the 
Border: There Is No Uniform Model of Border Protec- 
tion in Europe”’] 


[Text] A bill has come into the Sejm on the guarding of 
the national borders and a law is being prepared on the 
border guard service of functionaries. 


Matters involving border protection have been awaiting 
sensible legal regulation for several decades. Amend- 
ments had, actually, been made to the continuously 
binding decree of 1956; however, they were more of a 
cosmetic nature. When steps were taken to place things 
in order, it always turned out that tight ranks, as repre- 
sented by the Border Guard Troops, were needed by the 
succeeding administrations for the implementation of 
internal goals In practice, this meant that the soldiers 
with green trims were assigned various additional tasks, 
above all, of a policing nature. 


In the beginning of the 1980's, part of the reconnaissance 
section of the WOP [Border Guard Troop] was geared 
toward, as noted by the current [Sejm] deputies, the 
carrying out of political warfare and tied to the Security 
Service. 


During last year’s elections campaign to the Sejm, the 
minister of internal affairs announced the restructuring 
of the WOP. For all intents and purposes, this meant a 
considerable reduction. By the end of last year, two 
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brigades and a dozen or so smaller units were demobi- 
lized. The necessity of the changes was not questioned a! 
the WOP. However, these moves were assessed very 
critically. It was felt that they were rash, implemented 
without thorough consideration, and were to serve, 
above all, sensational ends. Some said outright that after 
returning the militia-held automobiles and telephones, 
the minister began to “sell” the border guardsmen The 
effect of the hasty reductions was disorganization of the 
systems of management and administration on the 
western and eastern borders instead of cutting down 
expenses. How else to classify the fact that the distance 
between operational units (watchtowers, border control 
outposts) and command centers at times currently comes 
tu several hundred kilometers? These reductions have an 
additional biting element in that the political situation 
has changed diametrically on the “restructured” seg- 
ments of the border and who knows whether it will not 
be necessary to carry out completely opposite undertak- 
ings there? In the beginning of the current year, as a 
result of, among other things, pressure from the newly 
formed independent movement of WOP career soldiers, 
restructuring was suspended. 


The border law evoked a lot of emotion in the Sejm. At 
the same time, the shortcomings of the solutions to date 
regarding the borders were exposed. As a result of ail 
kinds of pressure and strife between certain ministries, 
significant changes were implemented in the first version 
of the bill modeled in part after prewar legal acts. 
However, instead of reducing, these changes increased 
the group of the dissatisfied. Some deputies debated 
anew the issue of the falling in line of the new formation 
even though this problem had, in principle, been settled 
earlier at the time of voting on the law pertaining to the 
minister of internal affairs. Part of the deputies feel that 
the minister of internal affairs should not be endowed 
with overly extensive powers regardless of the political 
formation that he will come from and propose that the 
borders should remain under the protection of the WOP 
transferred to the Ministry of National Defense [MON]. 


A military system of border guard service had, in prin- 
ciple, been used only in Eastern European countries. In 
the USSR, Bulgaria, Romania, and Hungary, national 
borders were guarded by military formations that were, 
however, as in the case of the Polish WOP, subordinate 
to miuisters of internal affairs. In some other countries, 
e.g., in Belgium and Holland, dorder guard units were in 
part tied to the ministries of defense. The West German, 
magnificently trained and equipped border guard (it 
includes, for example, the famous GSG-9 antiterrorist 
group which averted the taking of hostages in Mogad- 
ishu) is subordinate to its Ministry of Internal Affairs, 
although it is no doubt a part of the state military defense 
system. Greece, Denmark, Italy, France, and Israel 
maintain a border police force. In Great Britain and the 
United States, immigration bureaus function like the 
police. It is difficult to judge how the border defense 
systems in Czechoslovakia and in the GDR (or rather in 
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united Germany) will ultimately shape themselves. How- 
ever, it may be estimated with a high degree of proba- 
bility that these will be police-type formations. 


The Ministry of National Defense was not the only 
possible successor who could take over from the WOP. 
In any case, the MON itself did not show any interest in 
this “legacy.” It is a different story with the Main 
Customs Office [GUC]. The new GUC administration 
did not hide its intentions from the very beginning of 
complete'y taking over border crossings. During the 
course of legislative work on the new law, there was also 
testing on having customs control at individual border 
crossing points be subordinate to the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs [MSW]. In effect, two Solomonic entries were 
made in the bill that on the one hand, with the consent of 
the MSW, would allow customs agents to conduct pass- 
port clearance and on the other hand, would allow 
border guard troops to handle customs-relxted matters. 
However, thus far, in certain cases, e.g., so-called agri- 
cultural border crossings and light border traffic cross- 
ings, the WOP relieved customs offices, anyway. The 
GUC procedures took place under the motto of speeding 
up, civilizing and depolicing the customs clearance of 
travellers. Customs’ proposals were very shrewd because 
they were tied to various economizing measures. At first 
glance, they look very tempting because, after all, there is 
nothing more simple than to provide customs agents 
with passport stamps, currently in the hands of the 
border guards, or to forgo the stamping of documents 
entirely... 


To corroborate their concepts, customs officials gave the 
example of Austria where the Customs Guard handles 
border crossing matters in their entirety. This organ, 
however, differs from the Polish customs agency. Aus- 
tria, aS a neutral state, in 1989 introduced, on an 
experimental basis, the Customs Guard that was subor- 
dinate to the minister of finance in place of the existing 
gendarmerie and security police. Its functionaries are 
armed and are recruited, above all, from former military 
men and police officers. During the course of conducting 
customs inspections, they are frequently accompanied 
by police officers. In instances of finding more serious 
offenses, they immediately inform the police of this since 
the police has the authority to conduct border crossing 
matters. On the borders of neutral Switzerland, the 
Border Defense Corps, subordinate to the minister of 
finance, is in operation and the neutral Finns are pro- 
tected by the immigration police. 


However, in the majority of European countries, cus- 
toms agencies exist independently of border crossing 
agencies. Within EEC countries, customs procedures 
between them are being minimized relative to the stan- 
dardization of the economies of these countries. It is 
expected, anyway, that soon they will be eliminated 
completely. On Western European border crossings on 
so-called green lines, only passport officials are present 
during customs clearance. More and more frequently, 
customs clearance of goods is being brought into the 
interior of countries from their border checkpoints. 
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However, certain forms of border control will remain on 
the interior borders of a united Western Europe because 
of the threat of terrorism, drug smuggling, etc. According 
to data published by Western border police, approxi- 
mately 60 percent of serious crimes (terrorism, drug 
smuggling, illegal transfer of people, and others) are 
discovered at the border. 


Besides typical functions such as checking people’s doc- 
uments and identities as well as inspecting visas and 
other border crossing permits, police services at Euro- 
pean border crossings carry out many clandestine tasks 
very important to the guarding of a country’s borders. 
Among other things, they conduct antiterrorist inspec- 
tions, implement so-called objections ordered by the 
courts and public prosecutor's offices against certain 
individuals, identify transfer channels by operational 
means, implement tasks ordered by intelligence and 
counterintelligence services as well as immigration 
bureaus pertaining to the selection of persons admitted 
into a country. 


The implementation of similar tasks by the Polish 
Border Guard will not be fully possible, if we are to form 
our opinion solely on the wording of the law, because of 
the lack of typical police powers to carry on operational 
activity. Most probably, such limitations were in large 
part due to loathing for the past intelligence activity of 
the WOP which, as noted by the deputies, was used not 
only to defend the country’s borders. 


The prewar formations guarding Polish borders, i.e., the 
Border Guard Corps and the Border Guard, in addition 
to operational activity also conducted superficial recon- 
naissance of the nearby territories of neighboring coun- 
tries. The Intelligence Department of the Main Head- 
quarters benefited from the effects of this work. Two 
years ago, in an operational maneuver the divisions of 
WOP intelligence spoited an ecological bombshell 
which, undoubtedly, would have resulted from the huge 
waste dump being prepared by Czechoslovakia near the 
border in the vicinity of Czermna that would have 
contaminated the [Polish] health resorts of Kudowa. 


The deputies very critically evaluated that part of the law 
pertaining to the guarding of the coastal border. After 
considerably expanding the range of territorial seas, 
continental shelves, and marine fishing zones, highly 
developed countries are devoting the greatest attention 
to this type of border. For example, the coastal borders 
of the United States are being watched by the splendidly 
equipped Coast Guard. It carries out tasks involving the 
guarding of the territorial coastal waters and the eco- 
nomic zone, sea rescue, and navigation. As far as the 
Polish coastal waters are concerned, it is sometimes 
possible to get the impression that there is no one in 
charge. Navy, WOP and Marine Office units navigate 
the Polish Baltic. Everyone does their own thing. Mean- 
while, foreign fishing boats deliberately net huge 
amounts of fish illegally from the Polish fishing zone. 
Tanker containers are being rinsed without penalty and 
tons of garbage are being dumped near the Polish shore. 
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The law is very specific about the principles of pursuing 
such offenders, the methods of apprehending outside 
intruders, etc. Meanwhile, it lacks indications how these 
tasks will be implemented. But this is already another 
problem. 


For the 45 years of its existence, the WOP guarded our 
borders to a large extent against the fleeing of Polish 
citizens and those from other socialist countries to the 
West. Today, to be sure, such escapes do still occur but 
this is primarily done by people deprived of passports 
because of criminal offenses or adventure-seeking youth. 
Other threats are of greater importance: the illegal 
importation into the country of harmful waste, the 
transport across Polish territory of radioactive materials, 
etc. The prescnt Polish border patrols are not prepared in 
terms of training and equipment to avert such dangers. 
There is hope that the Border Guard will be a modern, 
efficient structure operating in a law-abiding manner. 


Draftee Hazing Profiled 


90EP0693A Warsaw POWSCIAGLIWOSC I PRACA 
in Polish No 5, May 90 p 14 


{Article by Karol Zyczkowski: “Supper Is Over and 
Another Day Is Credited’’] 


[Text] Service time for draftees in the Polish People’s 
Army is two years. Two years or over 720 days. How- 
ever, this modest number of days is huge if one counts 
them day by day. In reality, this is what all soldiers do. 
The life of a private in the army revolves around one 
number—the number of days to discharge. All army 
traditions are related to this number. The status of a 
soldier in his company depends much more on his 
service time than on his military rank. Also, in military 
jargon most expressions and definitions relate to the 
magical number of days to discharge. 


The first question asked of any soldier transferred from 
another units concerns his “fala” [time in service]. Every 
enlistment is defined by this designation. 


An experienced soldier does not even have to ask a new 
arrival about his “‘fala.”’ After a single glance an experi- 
enced soldier can estimate a new arrival’s “fala” within 
an accuracy of several months. A cat—a young soldier— 
wears a tightly fastened belt high on his stomach; his 
boots are secured at the top clasps. After six months of 
service, the young soldier loosens his belt somewhat, 
secures his boots at the next lower clasp, and places a 
“‘bojowka”—a small clasp—on his belt that is used to 
buckle a bayonet or canteen. 


After serving one year, a soldier loosens his belt still 
further, places a second “bojowka” on it, secures his 
boots at the third clasp, and leaves his left shoulder 
epaulet unbuttoned. The tips of ballpoint pens protrude 
from his chest pocket. To indicate their proper status, 
older soldiers—grandads—buy six ballpoint pens that 
cling to their chests like medals. At 150 days to dis- 
charge, a grandad enters the “fala” stage, and he begins 
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to keep count of his days to discharge on a tailor’s 
meterstick. He secures a “bojowka” to a belt that dangles 
on his hips and is barely able to keep his boots on 
because they are now secured on theefourth clasp. His 
entire outlook indicates unequivocally that nothing in 
the army now interests him, and he feels he is a civilian. 


As service time accumulates, substantial priviliges are 
earned. Thus, a private’s attire attests to his position in 
the military hierarchy. 


A young soldier, a cat, has no rights in a unit. In addition 
to the orders of superiors, a cat must execute the orders 
of every older soldier. He cleans the building area 
assigned to the older soldier, washes the older soldier’s 
mess kit, and makes his bed. He is trained and schooled 
by the older soldiers, at times somewhat brutally. For 
example, a young soldier is not permitted to sit or lay on 
a bed during the day. If he does, he will be “fried” and a 
kindhearted group of grandads will help him out by 
dragging him to the bathroom and place him fully 
clothed under a cold shower. 


An older soldier can order a young soldier at any time 
“to press,” that is, to do pushups. He can command him 
to crawl or simply reprimand him by hitting him on the 
ear or scruff of the neck. A whole ceremony is associated 
with the very popular “paying off with the neck.” At the 
command “at the neck” of a grandad, a young soldier 
replies: Esteemed reservist! The “karczycho” [as pub- 
lished] is groomed and shaven and ready for inspection. 


After several whacks, a cat replies to his older colleague: 
Thank you, senior “fala,” for whacking me hard on the 
nape of the neck. My shivers are gone; please whack me 
some more. 


The old army relieves the monotony of long service by 
organizing interesting game with the participation of 
cats. Probably the most exciting is the “sheep”’ game 
where two elected cats in helmets butt heads. During 
“elephant’s day,’ cats wear gasmasks, and during 
“diver’s day” they move about with their heads below 
the level of the panelling. The “alarm for bats” game 
involves cats suspending themselves under the upper 
bunks, and in the “tuneful locker” game, a modification 
of the “‘man of the world” game, a cat holds his head in 
a small night closet and yells loudly. 


A young soldier is obligated to know an older soldier’s 
days to discharge, his hometown, and the route the older 
soldier takes to go home. During liberty, a cat crawls 
around the room and under each bunk he hollers out the 
name of the consecutive stations. 


In steping through the doorway of each barrack room, a 
young soldier reports to the older soldier and requests 
permission to enter the room. This tradition is a simple 
imitation of the official code of soldier conduct: Upon 
entering a room in which there is a professional soldier, 
a private states the regulation formula: Citizen ensign, 
Private Novak requests permission to enter. The request 
directed to an older soldier is much more colorful: 
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I am a big cat, 

Bigger than a Dutch cow. 

With respect to the senior “‘fala,”’ 

I request permission to remain in the room. 


In response, one of the older grandads agrees graciously: 
since you’re in, you're in. And to improve the cat's 
physical condition, the older soldier suggests that the cat 
do ten pushups upon entering. 


A young soldier does not have the right to go to bed even 
five minutes before taps. When the duty orderly 
announces the time to go to bed with the protracted yell 
“taps for the company,” the cat begs permission from 
one of the present grandads to go to bed: 


The sun has already set, 
The rag is drying; 
I stand near the bunk and dream of sleeping. 


In due time, an older soldier magnanimously agrees and 
says: On the bunk and cheerio. But to make it more 
humorous, he can command the young soldier to skulk 
into the upper bunk. This is not too easy, but the desire 
to sleep is strong and in the end everyone learns how to 
do it. 


Of course the young soldiers do not have the least desire 
for any of these activities. They do them if, simply put, it 
pays them to do so. They could attempt to resist the 
grandads and not execute their orders. They could. But 
they rather not fuss. Such an isolated protest has little 
chance of success. After all, the old soldiers attain their 
unwritten rights in two ways. At night, when the cadres 
are absent, the old soldiers practically rule the army. 
They can waken a nonsubmissive cat at any hour and 
force him in effect to comply. Also, the army of seniors, 
the informal elite of a company, is linked via various 
arrangements with the officially recognized command 
structure: the corporals, clerks, and assistant chief. Thus, 
every nonsubmissive cat can be sure that he actually will 
be selected for the next group for KP duty, to peel 
potatoes, to clean toilets, or to wax the corridors. What 
remains? To wait patiently, after serving one year, for 
one’s turn to haze the next young recruit. 


The 720 days to discharge signifies a terribly long “tuft” 
for a young cat. After the first six months of service, 
every cat can acheive the honor of “cropping the tuft.” 
This anniversary is preceded by “the spanking” of the 
“delicate skin” with belts. The “cropping” itself appears 
the same, except that the grandads often use cloth belts 
and drink vodka purchased by the the cropped one. To 
have alcohol in the barracks is cause for punishment of 
up to two weeks confinement, but it is up to the cat to 
obtain the vodka for the cropping. 


Despite the fact that the cropping itself does not look 
attractive from a cat’s viewpoint, the young soldiers 
themselves organize it. This is done in order to advance 
in the army’s informal hierarchy. After a “cropping,” a 
soldier, called a “tail,” no longer has to report to a 
grandad, and he can sit on his bunk during the day. 
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Soldiers with one more year of service directly look after 
a young recruit. It is actually they, called grandads by the 
cats, who are obligated to contact the young recruit. Fifty 
days before being discharged, the grandads organize a 
“clipping” for their wards. It is the custom of “acknowl- 
edging a tail” as a fully fledged soldier (after ten months 
service). He, in turn, begins next month to haze the next 
young recruit. 


The clipping ceremony in itself does not differ markedly 
from the cropping ceremony. Only leather belts are used 
and probably more vodka is drunk. In addition to 
grandads celebrating a clipping, “witnesses,” who have 
been in service six months longer than their colleagues, 
and who in the future attest to the “clipping of a tuft,” 
also drink the vodka. After a clipping, a soldier receives 
the title of “vice reservist” and starts to take advantage 
of his priviliges. He sleeps on the lower bunk; he does not 
wait in line in the mess; he does not clean his designated 
areas; and he watches TV after taps. He keeps a heater at 
this bedside and makes tea for himself in the evenings. 
He does not overexert himself with his military duties, 
taking advantage of the kindness of the cats who do what 
they can for him. 


The final 150 days of service are counted with the aid of 
a “fala,” a specially acquired meterstick. An old soldier 
celebrates with joy the moment of entering “fala.” The 
prospect of finishing service increasingly becomes more 
realistic, and he has earned the title of reservist. A day in 
the army is counted as being completed after supper is 
completed. At 150 days to discharge, an old soldier 
begins “fala” by cutting off the metal tip of the meter- 
stick. He throws this tip into the air over the messline 
crowd or, with the knowledge of the cooks, he adds it to 
the soup or compote. The young cat who catches the tip, 
or fishes it from his plate, then becomes untouchable 
during the next two weeks; none of the older soldiers can 
haze him. 


Each succeding day a reservist cuts off one centimeter of 
the “fala” after supper. He throws it on a plate and, 
rising from the table, bangs loudly with a fork against a 
plastic plate or his mess kit. At 100 days before dis- 
charge, for the last time he celebrates the “changing of 
the code,” changing the first digit of the number of days 
to discharge. From this time forward, the grandad bangs 
after supper only two times, and during the last ten days 
he bangs one time. 


A soldier on “fala” is not too concerned about current 
army affairs. In thought, he is already a civilian. He has 
too little time left; the digit blocks him or the “fala” does 
not permit him. He attempts to do literally nothing; 
everything is done for him by the youngsters. He pre- 
pares himself for the desired day ahead of time. He 
orders from the local specialist a souvenir neckerchief 
made from a stolen sheet. The sewing, painting, and 
macrame are done in each unit by specially trained 
experts who, in this manner, earn money for alcohol. 
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Several days before their service time is completed, the 
soldiers go on final liberty to bring back their civilian 
clothes. During his entire service time, a soldier does not 
become overly attached to his uniform. They do not 
wear them on liberty or when visiting home. Now he can 
legally keep civilian clothes in his locker. In the barracks, 
it is civilian clothes and not a new uniforn that are 
universally craved. 


The final days in the army are spent getting discharged 
from the army, gathering many signatures on the large 
card. The reservist becomes a civilian after his final 
supper with the unit. The entire group of men, in civilian 
dress, with colorful neckerchiefs on their shoulders, 
march briskly through the town to the first good saloon 
singing raucously: Long live the reservisr many, many 
years, etc. 


Relations among soldiers in the army are determined 
completely by the length of service in the army. Among 
soldiers of the same rank one rarely observes friendliness 
and solidarity. Somehow it never occurs to anyone that it 
would be easier to bear the difficulties of service if one 
could rely on a friendly colleague. On the contrary, for 
good tone it is necessary to pull practical jokes on one 
another such as hiding uniforms and boots and throwing 
water on sleepers. 


During the second year of service, some soldiers are 
promoted to private first class. Promoted soldiers sew a 
single bar, called a fetter, on the empty “pagony” [as 
published]. The promotion is not in the least received 
favorably by his colleagues, thus, the tradition of 
“extiguishing the fetter.” The recently promoted soldier 
is grabbed by the feet and, with his head touching the 
floor, is dragged over the floor (the ignition); then they 
place him under a stream of cold water (the extinguish- 
ment). 


Soldiers in every subunit tolerate only their own col- 
leagues. This group linkage is completely understand- 
able. However, the open dislike or outright hatred 
toward soldiers of neighboring companies or of other 
units is very irrational, even though individual soldiers 
on leave often form friendly relations with colleagues 
from other units. 


Several soldiers riding home together use, as a rule, 
hard-to-understand military jargon, often peppered with 
obscenities. However, when a soldier is in a room by 
himself he immediately uses another language; he speaks 
with passengers in cultured Polish. The influence of even 
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a small group of colleagues on the behavior of a private 
on leave is immense. Together they do things that none 
of them would do alone. 


eee 


The above described traditions concern one specific 
unit. The general scheme is the same in other units. 
Every recruit rebels when he begins his service, then he 
gets along with everyone. After ayear, he himself begins 
to haze the younger soldiers, passing the traditions to his 
successors. 


The official, obligatory regulation of the Polish People’s 
Army strictly forbids any king of differentiation among 
individual ranks. The professional cadres are obligated 
to assure proper relations among recruits in the units, 
that is, to prevent fighting among young soldiers. In 
reality, at times a senior soldier is severely punished, 
including confinement, for violating interhuman rela- 
tions. But the position of senior soldiers in the army is 
unchanging, and successive recruits pass on to their 
successors the unwritten code of behavior and entire 
complicated ceremonial. 


ze 


As shown by historians, and recalled by the surviving 
soldiers of the Polish Legion, during World War I the 
army was more akin to wandering companionships than 
an army based exclusively on observing regulations. 
Friendliness toward colleagues, solidarity, real respect 
for superiors and often love of commanders reigned 
universally in the legion units. But all legionaires were 
volunteers. They understood why they were in the army. 
Thus, they saw to it that their dangerous and serious 
service did not create addional situations that would 
comfort the enemy. Also, in the army of the Second 
Polish Republic, relations among successive recruits 
were different than they are today. 


Certain differences in the positions of rank and file 
soldiers will always exist in the Polish People’s Army, 
depending on the amount of their service time. An older 
soldier with more time, more experience and better 
training than his colleagues can be directed toward more 
responsible or even less onerous tasks. Ideal equality is 
neither possible not necessary. However, it certainly is 
possible to restructure the entire framework of relations 
between the young and senior army. Here there is room 
for mutual friendship, help, and the feeling of solidarity. 
These changes will not come about merely via orders, 
guidelines, and regulations. The relationships among 
recruits will not change unless a basic condition is 
satisfied: The rank and file soldier must have a sense of 
service, a conviction that, in entering the army, he truly 
is serving his fatherland. 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


pepe Contracts Seen as Shipbuilders’ Survival 
oy 


90GE0228A Hamburg DER SPIEGEL in German 
16 Jul 90 p 69 


[Unattributed article: “GDR Shipbuilders Sell Ships at 
Bargain Prices—Taxpayers Are To Pick Up the Tab”] 


[Text] The business deal which manager: from the GDR 
proposed to their customers from Hamburg was not of 
the usual variety. There was little time to discuss details 
because the gentlemen were in a hurry. “We need a 
signature by June 30th,” they said, “otherwise the deal is 
off.” 


That is how a 182 million Mark deal cleared the decks in 
only 10 days. For this sum, GDR shipbuilders can build 
new container ships in the coming months. It falls far 
short, however, of covering the costs: The German 
taxpayer will probably have to pick up part of the tab. 


The shipbuilding firm Neptun in Rostock has an order 
for seven 8,000 ton container ships. The Hamburg 
shipping firm is getting a bargain, because the same ships 
built in West Germany would eost 20 percent more. 


During the last six months, GDR shipbuilders have 
acquired a total of 80 construction orders—40 freighters 
for the USSR and 40 for capitalist shipowners, in par- 
ticular for the FRG. Combined orders amount to two full 
years’ worth of production. 


Talk about cost-recovery and market economy is largely 
irrelevant, because the East German shipbuilding 
industry cannot build ships any more cheaply than the 
competition in the West. Even Juergen Begemann, 
director of the soon to be formed shipbuilding holding 
firm, Deutsche Maschinen und Schiffbau AG, in Ros- 
tock, admits that the plant’s productivity is 30 to 40 
percent lower than that in the FRG. Only one third of the 
labor force works in production; the plant’s installations 
and machinery are largely antiquated. 


As early as last Spring, Begemann’s finance manager, 
Wolfgang Behrend, expected a loss of 3 billion Marks on 
12.4 billion Marks worth of unfilled orders. In the 
meantime, both figures have changed for the better, due 
to new orders. Losses don’t worry the finance manager 
too much. “‘We know we can count on Chancellor Kohl’s 
word,” says Behrend. 


Back in February, Kohl declared that Bonn would guar- 
antee existing GDR orders. He was specifically referring 
to orders the GDR had received from its former socialist 
allies. Managers in the GDR, however, interpreted 
Kohl’s words to mean a guarantee for all orders accepted 
before July 1. This interpretion of the chancellor’s words 
is an outgrowth of sheer desperation because Mecklen- 
burg has hardly any industry and relies completely on its 
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shipbuilding sector. The former kombinat has a total 
work force of 58,000 people—34,500 of them work in its 
five shipyards. 


“We know very well what ails us,” Begemann admits 
frankly. The company could become internationally 
competitive at best after a transitional phase of three to 
five years. In the meantime, according to Begemann, he 
will need a program designed for adjustment and struc- 
turing coupled with “appropriate financial support” 
and, naturally, loss compensation. 


Without order books filled under the old conditions, 
GDR shipyards could hardly survive this transition 
phase. Since | July, GDR shipbuilding has been subject 
to EC regulations, and these allow subsidy payments 
only up to a maximum level of 20 percent. 


In addition, restructuring is easier when several years of 
employment is guaranteed. Supported by Western know- 
how, Begemann has set himself a long-term goal: ““Away 
from large series production, toward customer-oriented 
specialized shipbuilding.” 


HUNGARY 


Videoton Restructuring Described 


90CH0210B Budapest FIGYELO in Hungarian 
29 Mar 90 p 15 


{Interview with Dr. Reinhard Scheller and Dr. Attila 
Illes, the managing director and the deputy director, 
respectively, of a newly formed joint venture (the Vid- 
eoton SEL Telecommunications Equipment Limited 
Liability Company), by Arpad Hajnoczy; place and date 
not given: “Videoton: Waiting for a Dial Tone’’—first 
paragraph is FIGYELO introduction] 


[Text] Videoton is increasingly becoming a group and is 
striving to steer the large enterprise in new directions by 
forming joint ventures, among other things. The Vid- 
eoton SEL Telecommunications Equipment Limited 
Liability Company is another such initiative. We were 
wondering how the fact that the founding enterprise is 
groaning under the legacy of the past—namely, the 
production of military equipment and ruble- 
denominated export—would influence the new joint 
venture’s operation. We interviewed Managing Director 
Dr. Reinhard Scheller and Deputy Director Dr. Attila 
Illes. 


[Hajnoczy] Standard Elektrik Lorenz AG, which belongs 
to the Alcatel group, manufactures the digital telephone 
exchanges known as System 12. And the Videoton SEL 
Limited Liability Company seems to be the German 
firm’s East European bridgehead, from where the firm is 
eyeing mainly the Soviet market. Is that really your 
marketing strategy? 


[Scheller] Our marketing strategy is extremely simple. 
First of all, we want to gain a share of the Hungarian 
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market because we could not exist without it. Secondly, 
we are indeed preparing to export, to the East or West, 
products made in Hungary. 


{[Hajnoczy] This strategy has to overcome two serious 
difficulties. One is COCOM, and the other is fierce 
international competition. You will be competing 
against the local interests of Siemens, Northern Telecom, 
Samsung and other multinationals. 


[Scheller] COCOM at present does ban the export of 
technology for the production of System 12, but a 
relaxation of the regulations can be expected. In the 
opinion of authoritative American sources, the tech- 
nology for the production of digital telephone exchanges 
in the telecommunications industry will be freed for 
East-West trade. 


So far as competition is concerned, we are not afraid to 
stand up and be counted. System 12 exchanges, with a 
combined total capacity of 31 million lines, are being 
used in 28 countries so far. We believe that this product, 
due to its quality and technical characteristics, has a 
place in the Hungarian market. Hungary needs a tele- 
phone network that eventually can be used also for data 
transmission, for instance. 


[Illes] The Telecommunications Enterprise is now about 
to choose a second digital switching system. Exchanges 
supplied by a competitor are already operating in Hun- 
gary. A decision on where to install those exchanges was 
made four years ago. At that time the Telecommunica- 
tions Enterprise adopted the policy that it would order 
its exchanges from two firms, because then it could have 
its two suppliers competing with each other year after 
year. According to this concept, the allotted market 
shares would be fixed, but the two suppliers would have 
to compete on price for the remainder each year. We find 
this solution attractive, but first of all we must obtain the 
right to supply equipment. 


[Hajnoczy] In judging the tender offers, the Hungarian 
authorities will most probably favor the offer that will 
give Hungarian industry the biggest share of manufac- 
turing the equipment. What proportion of domestic 
deliveries are you figuring on? 


[Illes] Considerations of industrial and employment pol- 
icies, export Opportunities, and obviously also other 
factors will play a role in choosing the winning tender 
offer. Incidentally, tender offers for the development of 
three district networks—the ones in Gyongyos, Mohacs, 
and Csorna—are already being judged. It is unlikely that 
the Hungarian electronics industry will be able to supply 
semiconductors of the desired quality, but eventually the 
so-called passive components—resistors, capacitors, and 
coils—might be Hungarian-made products. Our objec- 
tive is to procure everything possible from Hungarian 
industry. But initially we are planning to start produc- 
tion based on using imported components. 
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{[Hajnoczy] Videoton is now experiencing its most diffi- 
cult time in recent decades. Does this affect the joint 
venture’s operation? 


[Scheller] I think Videoton will soon solve its difficulties. 
To a large extent, incidentally, those difficulties do not 
affect us. But Videoton is one of our stockholders. 
Therefore problems could arise when the joint venture’s 
capital stock has to be raised or, in the extreme case, if 
Videoton were forced to sell its shares. 


[Hajnoczy] That is the problem precisely. If the joint 
venture receives COCOM permission and wins a share 
of the Hungarian market, the present capital stock of 26 
million forints will automatically increase to DM30 
million. And it is common knowledge that Videoton is in 
financial difficulties. 


[Illes] When the capital stock is increased, the Videoton 
Electronics Enterprise will be contributing a modernized 
shop to the joint venture, and it has the financial 
resources to carry out that modernization. 


In other words, the enterprise’s day-to-day problems will 
not affect our situation. 


{[Hajnoczy] What investments are you planning? 


[Scheller] In Videoton’s old radio factory, assuming 
one-shift operation, we are planning to install produc- 
tion capacity to annually manufacture exchanges with a 
combined total capacity of 300,000 lines. Operating in 
two shifts, we could increase the annual capacity to 
600,000 lines if necessary. At current prices—the price 
of one line is about DM500—this means DM150 mil- 
lion, which is about 6.0 billion forints in annual sales. 
According to our plans, we will be exporting more than 
half of our output mainly to the Soviet Union. 


[Illes] Note for comparison that the old radio factory 
achieved the same volume of sales with a work force of 
5,000. The joint venture attains that volume with 600 
workers in one shift. 


{[Hajnoczy] Is it not too risky to allocate more than half 
of your production capacity to the crumbling Soviet 
economy? 


[Scheller] It has always been risky to break into an 
uncertain market. But our shareholders feel that the risk 
commensurate with their investment is worth it, because 
they are thinking in long-term results. Nobody believes 
he will be able to earn extra profit in Eastern Europe in 
the next few years. After all, the countries in the region 
need time for their economies to develop. 


[Illes] The Soviet Union is a huge market that needs 
[exchanges with a combined total capacity of] 6.0 million 
lines a year. We already know that the competent Soviet 
authorities have decided to use System 12 exchanges for 
about 1.5 million lines. The Videoton-SEL joint venture 
is aiming for a share of 200,000 to 300,000 lines in 
supplying that demand. 
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[Hajnoczy] Are you preparing for the contingency that 
the production of System 12 in Hungary might not be 
able to start for some reason or other? What will become 
of the joint venture then? 


{Illes} Frankly, we are very confident that we will be able 
to produce System 12 exchanges in Hungary. If not, then 
the joint venture might specialize in the development of 
telecommunications software. 


[Box, p. 7] 


Videoton is hardly able to service the 3.0-billion-forint 
loan that is its increasingly burdensome legacy from 
having developed its capacity to produce military equip- 
ment in the past. The enterprise, the commercial bank, 
and the state, pursuant to a recent resolution of the 
Council of Ministers, are attempting to reach a settle- 
ment of this issue. According to the latest reports, they 
have been partially successful. 


Videoton is undertaking to repay in future slightly over 
1.0 billion forints, because it will be able to earn that 
amount by partially converting its production capacities. 
The Hungarian Credit Bank will exchange about 800 
million forints of debt for equity, if the bank’s board of 
directors approves. In practice this means freezing that 
amount or writing it off as a loss, because Videoton’s 
shares will not be marketable. Another condition that the 
Credit Bank is setting is that the state must assume 
responsibility for the remainder of the loan—another 1.0 
billion forints. The logic behind this condition is that, at 
the time of the two-tier banking system’s introduction, 
this 3.0 billion forint loan was converted into an ordi- 
nary commercial loan financed from the line of refi- 
nancing credit, and not into a state development-fund 


grant. 


The only flaw in this solution is that the government, 
without Parliament’s approval, cannot make any deci- 
sion involving state debt. Therefore the outgoing govern- 
ment can only make recommendations to the incoming 
government about settling Videoton’s debt in this 
manner. 


Experts believe that Szekesfehervar, because of the prob- 
lems of Videoton, Ikarus, and, partially, the Hungarian 
Aluminum Trust, is becoming the center of another 
depressed region, which probably will prove a strong 
motive for state aid to prevent Videoton from bank- 
ruptcy. The parties to the settlement have also agreed 
that the Hungarian National Bank will convert into 
forints 20 million rubles of the proceeds from the sale of 
shares Videoton issued in the Soviet Union, entirely in 
conflict with the government’s endeavors (see FIGYELO 
No. 10, 1990), but that the National Bank will not 
exchange the remaining 30 million rubles. This decision 
will certainly be a painful one for the enterprise: it would 
get far less than the official rate of exchange if, for 
instance, it were to attempt to convert this amount on 
the ruble exchange. 
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It has also been decided that the Videoton Mutual Aid 
Society must pay back 2.0 billion forints of the 3.0 
billion donated by Videoton’s director general. It will be 
remembered that the 3.0 billion forints was split off from 
Videoton’s net worth of 15 billion forints on the prin- 
ciple that the enterprise’s collective was entitled to that 
amount. The Ministry of Finance filed a protest of a 
violation of legality, the outcome of which has been a 
judgment requiring the mutual aid society to return a 
proportion of the received assets. 


POLAND 


Numerous Joint Ventures; Actual Foreign Capital 
Still Limited 


90EP0746B Warsaw TRYBUNA in Polish 
26 Jun 90 p 3 


[Article by Andrzej Leszczynski: ““Many Companies, 
Little Capital’’] 


[Text] “Poles are waiting for streams of foreign capital to 
flow, meanwhile this tap is yielding only drops.” This is 
what an American businessman told me at the last 
Poznan International Trade Fair. 


This was after the press conference with Z. Piotrowski, 
the president of the Agency for Foreign Investments, 
who said that involvement of foreign capital in Poland 
amounts to scarcely $186 million. Another businessman 
commented that this is less than one percentage point of 
loans made by international financial organizations. 


Were it to be evaluated from the point of view of the 
number of foreign firms involved in Poland, the situa- 
tion would not be bad. More than 1,500 joint ventures 
are active in Poland, but the average dollar input 
amounts to not much more than $160,000. 


Considering the amount of foreign capital involved, first 
among the joint ventures is the Kvaer Ner-Gdynia 
partnership engaged in ship design and construction and 
in marine, inland, and industrial fittings and structures. 
The contribution of Norwegian capital is $35 million 
and constitutes 50 percent of the initial capital of the 
partnership. 


A significantly smaller amount of foreign capital is 
involved in the Polish-Swedish partnership, Intercell, 
which is based in the factory in Ostroleka and is engaged 
in production of cellulose, paper, and derivatives. The 
dollar contribution to the partnership is $20 million, 
which also constitutes 50 percent. In third place is the 
Polish-Italian partnership, SIMPA, with foreign initial 
capital of $18.9 million. The partnership with the Lublin 
Agricultural Machinery Factory produces agricultural 
machinery and equipment. 


Among the 30 largest joint ventures are seven partner- 
ships with West Germany capital (shares of $1.48 mil- 
lion to $6.4 million). There are three partnerships with 
USA capital, and the same number from Austria and 
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West Berlin. These 30 include four partnerships that 
produce foods (for example, the Polish-British Sugorpol 
in Torun, which produces sugar), four partnerships 
active in the hotel business (specifically, a partnership 
with Hyatt, which will build a chain international hotel 
in Warsaw). There are partnerships for the production of 
agricultural machinery, furniture, and equipment for 
environmental protection. 


There are many companies, but the capital that deter- 
mines investment potentials is not large. The main 
reason for the restraint on the part of foreign busi- 
nessmen may be not the supposed economic nationalism 
of the Poles, of which a government economist accused 
us, but a fear of risk due to the changeable conditions of 
government. 


Algeria, Norway Viewed as Natural Gas Sources 


90EF0746A Warsaw GAZETA WYBORCZA in Polish 
27 Jun 90 p 2 


[Article by Krzysztof Kowalczyk: “We Are Looking for 
Gas”] 


[Text] Quite likely we will import natural gas from 
Algeria and Norway to become independent of Soviet 


gas 


Of every 12.5 billion cubic meters of gas that we use, 
eight and one-half billion are imported from the USSR. 
The rest we produce in our country. Specialists recom- 
mend that no more than 30 percent originate in any one 


country supplying gas. 


We know that as of next year, we will settle accounts with 
the Soviet “Jnion in dollars and according to world 
prices. Today, no one can say exactly how much we will 
be paying for gas. What is worse, the Russians have 
started to withdraw from supplying Poland. As of 1993, 
instead of the expected nine and one-half billion cubic 
meters, we will receive scarcely eight billion. Needs are 
growing and we do not have long-term agreements. 


We will receive gas in exchange for construction of the 
Orenburg pipeline only up to 1998, and up to 2008, for 
construction of the Yamburg pipeline. 


In this situation, we will try to increase national gas 
production (we have secured a loan from the World 
Bank for this purpose) and we are looking for new 
suppliers. We are looking at two countries: Norway and 
Algeria. Aleksander Findzinski, director of Polish Oil 
and Gas Mining, told us that preliminary talks have 
already been concluded. 


From the deposits in the North Sea, Norway can supply 
us with three to five billion cubic meters of gas annually 
with delivery through Swedish or West German pipe- 
lines. 


During the next five years, Algeria wants to increase 
production from 26 to 40 billion cubic meters, so it is 
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looking for new customers for the gas. After condensa- 
tion, special ships, methane tankers, can be used for 
transport. At one time, the Gdynia shipyard had built 
such ships. From the tankers, the gas would be off-loaded 
in either Swinoujscie or Gdansk where special terminals 
would have to be built. 


The Russians will be our main supplier for a long time, 
but breaking their monopoly would increase Polish 
energy security. 


Hungary, East Germany, and Czechoslovakia have also 
started to look for new sources of supply. These countries 
could import gas by sea, taking advantage of our termi- 
nals and transit pipelines. 


Foreign Trade Company Ciech Restructuring 
Foreseen 


90EP0764C Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 
1 Jun 90 p 2 


{Article by A.Z.: “Nothing Doing Without Indepen- 
dence: Can a Holding Company Save Ciech?’’] 


[Text] Ciech Chemical Import-Export Center, Incorpo- 
rated, is the largest and one of the oldest foreign trade 
companies, and it will be celebrating its 45th anniversary 
this year. Everything goes to show that this will be the 
company’s final year in its present form. CEO Wila- 
dyslaw Szczepankowski says: “We have come to the 
moment when we can either dissolve into a lot of small 
separate units or seek other solutions. A Ciech holding 
company is such a solution.” 


The company’s present administration is the “mother 
company,” offering bookkeeping and foreign trade ser- 
vices through its independent office wherever it is 
needed, handling commerce for whatever commodity 
cannot be distributed, and gearing firms to full indepen- 
dence. The degree to which the individual offices are 
prepared for independence determines the rate of these 
changes. 


““Ciech-Stomil in Lodz should achieve this independence 
the most rapidly. Projections are that this will happen 
sometime this year,” says Krzysztof Staniszewski, 
deputy CEO. “Ciech-Organika will be the next to have 
such an opportunity. The Lodz office will pilot the 
project. We anticipate that ten of our offices will go 
through transitions, become independent, to be more 
exact.” 


The holding-company solution can be implemented the 
most quickly under present conditions, although this 
process too will basically occur next year. All the pre- 
vious foreign agencies of Ciech, from Tokyo, Seoul, and 
Singapore to Denmark, the FRG, and Austria, will work 
in close cooperation with the independent units. 


These transformations are to make it possible for Ciech 
to adapt more rapidly and completely to the demands 
the world is making on modern trade, and this really is 
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something, because the center presently maintains trade 
contacts with companies in 85 countries on all conti- 
nents, exporting more than 1,000 types of commodities 
and item assortments. 















































Ciech, Incorporated—1989 
Plant assets 1,055,000,000 zlotys 
Number of shareholders 65 
Number of departments 211 
Employment 1,187 
Exports 
—In rubles 1,078,200,000 
—In dollars 961,700,000 
Imports 
—In rubles 2,260,800,000 
—In dollars 1,626,600,000 
Number of transactions made: 
—In exports 4,500 
—In imports 8,500 
Share of Polish Republic's for- 17% 
eign turnovers 








Polish-Austrian Company Invests in 
Food-Processing Plants 

90EP0765B Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 
2-3 Jun 90 p 2 


{Article by Edmund Szot: “Auspol Sets the Example: 
Nine Frozen-Food Plants in a Year’’] 


[Text] The average farm in Poland has just a little over 
five hectares of farmland, and during the next few years 
this figure is probably not going to increase at a very 
impressive rate, because there is no possibility of cre- 
ating hundreds of thousands of new jobs quickly. 


The surplus of people in agriculture, however, could be 
used to develop the labor-intensive production of fruits 
and vegetables, which are our trump suit for export. 
Unfortunately, the development of fruit and vegetable 
production is being held up by the shortage of frozen- 
food plant resources. One way out of this situation is to 
enter into a joint investment undertaking in this area 
with a foreign partner. The results of the operations of 
Auspol, a Polish-Austrian company, may serve as an 
example of such cooperation. 


A frozen-fruit and -vegetable plant built by this company 
was signed over for use on | June in Dabrowa Chelmska 
(Bydgoszcz Voivodship). The plant has a capacity to load 
5,000 tons at a time. It is simultaneously a processing 
plant with lines for preparing strawberries, cherries, 
cauliflower, and so on. It was built from the ground up in 
seven months. 


And this now makes a total of nine frozen-food plants 
which this company has built in Poland. The previous 
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ones were built in Kielce, Gniewkowo (Torun Voivod- 
ship), Kartuzy (Gdansk Voivodship), Guzow (Skierni- 
ewice Voivodship), Adamow (Lublin Voivodship), 
Lomza, Pudliszki (Leszno Voivodship), and Rogozno 
(Pila Voivodship). The plant in Rogozno is still under 
construction. We do well to emphasize that the Auspol 
company has only been existence for a year. 


Zemel Appliance Firm Coping, Looking Into Joint 
Venture 


90EP0734C Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 
9-10 Jun 90 p 3 


[Article by Antoni Adamski: “Zelmer Is Holding Its 
Own”) 


[Text] The Mechanized Household Appliances Enter- 
prise Zelmer in Rzeszow produces | million vacuum 
cleaners a year—16 types and 58 models of them. This 
year, there are going to be difficulties with the sale of 
100,000 vacuum cleaners. There would be no surplus 
problem if reasonable margins were established (the 
producer cost of vacuum cleaners ranges between 
250,000 and 550,000 zlotys; in a factory outlet, the 
markup is only 10 percent). However, state trade sells 
fewer vacuum cleaners and at a higher price. Two special 
files on the desk of the director of the enterprise, 
Engineer Adam Parys, contain requests by sellers to 
forgive interest. 


In January of this year, in a period of the price panic, 
Zelmer planned to reduce output by 15 percent and the 
work force by ten percent. This plan remained on paper. 
Until the end of May, only 80 employees out of the work 
force of 4,863 left, and then due only to reasons beyond 
their control (change in the place of residence, being 
drafted, giving up commuting to work). The production 
of vacuum cleaners declined (by ten percent) but that of 
other goods increased by 30 percent. 


Along with vacuum cleaners, Zelmer makes food proces- 
sors (700,000, eight types), slicing machines (110,000), 
meat grinders (180,000, two types), coffee grinders 
(100,000), coffee machines (200,000, two types), 
espresso machines (18,000), and oil fryers (18,000). This 
assortment accounts for ten percent of production. 
Therefore, there are ways to compensate for the surplus 
of vacuum cleaners, and counter competition and pri- 
vate imports of household appliances from the FRG and 
Austria. 


Zelmer has held its ground, despite the fact that trade is 
delaying the payment of 80 billion zlotys, and another 70 
billion zlotys are tied up in investment projects. Private 
enterprises and companies have appeared which pay 
right away (at present, 40 percent of customers). One- 
quarter of the products are exported. The target is to 
export 40 percent of the products to the world market. 


It is premature to discuss the most lucrative contracts. 
Director Parys is negotiating with Western companies 
and the Japanese regarding a joint venture. The most 
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important partner (several dozen percent of the world 
output of household appliances) is scheduled to visit in 
June. Along with current production, he will see a 
modern tool room, a pressure foundry, and an engine 
production shop (2.2 million a year), as well as the set of 
unfinished buildings of a new factory. The enterprise will 
be equipped with three Western process lines made by 
the Italian company Avis. However, Zelmer is in need of 
additional technical outfitting and an opportunity to 
enter the world market with much greater output. 


Industrial Restructuring Quandary: From Fund to 
Joint Stock Company 


90EP0765E Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 
16-17 Jun 90 p 2 


[Article by K. Sz.: “Who Will Do the Restructuring in 
Industry? The Fund, an Agency, or the Bank?’’} 


[Text] Actually the issue is already predetermined. The 
Fund for Structural Changes in Industry will exist up to 
the end of this year. For the past two years it has not 
managed to do much, but, speaking objectively, there is 
not much it could have done, because it did not have 
either adequate resources or a clear, explicit concept as 
to how these funds should be designated first of all. 


In this situation, instead of tending to sick companies on 
the macro scale—this is what it would be—efforts were 
limited to micro help. The fund granted 120 loans 
amounting to 150 billion zlotys, took part in 30 compa- 
nies, and besides this waited the whole while for the 
companies to begin to be liquidated, because it was only 
then that it could prove itself most useful. 


To this day there has been no such opportunity. 
According to the decisions of the roundtable, the fund 
should be eliminated, and this is more or less what is 
happening. The restructuring would lose the most on 
this, so a concept came into being for an agency to 
restructure industry as a stock company of the state 
treasury, which would be represented by the minister of 
industry. At more or less the same time—this was at the 
end of last year and the beginning of this year—the 
Ministry of Finance announced the idea of a bank for 
restructuring the economy. KERM [Economic Com- 
mittee of the Council of Ministers] decided that both 
concepts should be developed, but since that time the 
whole matter has been wrapped in silence. 


This silence, it turns out, does not mean that the work 
has been interrupted. On the contrary. A concept of what 
the agent would be like has been developed. Of course, it 
must include the training of personnel, managers able to 
cope with the new needs and to direct companies along 
the right path. It will surely also need what are called 
“company doctors,” that is, consultants who come onto 
the scene to familiarize themselves with the situation 
and then pronounce a diagnosis: to liquidate the plant or 
save it, and if to save it, then what to do and where to 
begin. The agency must undoubtedly also be set up to 
provide counselling, to work closely with the World 
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Bank, and if need be, provide funds to buy part of the 
stock issued by the company and, of course, as things 
have been up till now, grant loans and work for itself. 


Things are somewhat worse, insofar as the bank is 
concerned, because an institution which calls itself a 
bank must be geared to making a profit. If so, then it 
should invest its assets in those enterprises which show 
the least risk. In the case of the restructuring, on the 
other hand, the situation is entirely different. Here 
investments must be made where the risk is very great. 
At least for the time being, this means that the idea of a 
bank for the restructuring of industry exists only in a 
vacuum. 


So, how is the restructuring to take place? 


Director Leszek Mizielinski, of the Fund for Structural 
Changes in Industry, says: “First of all, there has to be a 
program as to the areas in which we will operate, which 
plants are to be liquidated and which are to be cured.” 


Clear Financial Figures in Private-Sector Growth 
Still Unavailable 


90EP0764D Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 
7 Jun 90 pp 1-2 


{Article by Krzysztof Bien: “Conditions in the Private 
Sector: Microscale Business”’] 


[Text] As market economies go, the average private 
Polish entrepreneur still cannot be called an important 
businessman or factory owner, because this person is 
usually someone in the crafts and trades with two or 
three employees. What foreign firms and companies that 
want to lend us money are looking for are large private 
companies which already qualify as partners on an 
international scale, and so far Poland has only the 
rudimentary elements of such companies. 


The private sector’s role in producing national income 
and in gross industrial production is nonetheless on the 
rise. The Central Planning Administration’s latest 
assessment of the situation in the nonsocialized 
economy, excluding agriculture, shows that the private 
sector’s share of industrial production rose from 1.78 
percent in 1977 to 8.8 percent this year. 


What is the present condition of the private production 
and trade sector? Let us ignore private opinions, because 
they differ widely. Instead, let us refer to the statistical 
data collected with such difficulty—the statistics here 
are unfortunately quite meager—and to estimates based 
on the figures from various polls and surveys conducted 
by Central Planning Administration, the Ministry of 
Finance, and the Polish National Bank. 


As of 31 December of last year, there were exactly 
845,677 private companies registered in Poland. This 
figure included 482,000 craftsmen’s shops, 71,800 com- 
mercial outlets, 204,000 service outlets, and 87,000 
others. During the first four months of this year, 35,000 
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new craftsmen’s shops came into being, 25,000 closed, 
and 41,500 temporarily suspended operations. There are 
no data to indicate the number of employees involved or 
the size or nature of production; the Central Office of 
Statistics accounts on these subjects are conducted on a 
semiannual reporting cycle. 


Nonetheless, such an analysis was carried out for the 
Voivodship of the Capital City of Warsaw. Data on this 
subject are several days old and cover the period from | 
January to 25 May of this year: 









































Private Businesses New Liquidated | Suspended 
Businesses | Businesses | Operations 
Total 10,321 3,992 $,320 
Of which 
Trade $,328 787 611 
Transportation 1,333 1,115 2,208 
Restaurant industry 169 54 59 
Production 761 449 397 
Services 2,730 1,587 2,045 
Of which 
—Construction services 700 473 $74 
—Clothing services 306 201 275 
—Footwear services 44 35 25 
—Automotive services 137 72 136 














It is impossible to establish exactly just what the finan- 
cial condition of the private sector is, because the data 
are incomplete. No reliab.e analyses are possible, owing 
to the tremendous scale of trade conducted informally. 
Here we are talking about goods marketed outside 
normal channels, such as direct sales by peddlers and the 
like, all such product sales being unregistered. In keeping 
with the Central Planning Administration assessment, 
one can only surmise that this year, although there will 
be a general decline in industrial production of 22.8 
percent, the private sector will note an increase in 
production of three percent. Therefore, despite the com- 
plaints, this condition is not bad. 


The only way we can get some sort of picture of the 
situation is to use figures on the amount of taxes that 
private craftsmen and industrialists have already paid 
this year. During the first four months of this year, they 
paid 733 billion zlotys into the budget altogether. This is 
15 percent of the amount the Ministry of Finance had 
projected for the whole year. Considering the time 
involved, the payments are smaller than projected, and 
this would tend to indicate a lesser scale of operation, but 
this is not entirely certain. 


In individual cases, the financial situation varies. For 
example, a Warsaw craftsman running a furniture plant 
calculates his operating costs at 62.7 percent of receipts. 
His profit is not all that much, two million zlotys per 
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month. This amount does not permit any thought of 
expansion and development along the lines of the 19th 
century industrialists. 


The condition of our private sector is therefore nothing 
exceptional, but it is probably better than in the case of 
other sectors of the economy. This is undoubtedly the 
reason that so many people are deciding that now is the 
time to strike out on their own. 


Old Guard on Way Out in ‘Top 500’ Enterprises 
Listing 

90EP0735C Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 
9-10 Jun 90 p 2 


[Article by A.Z.: “Good-Bye to the Behemoths”] 


[Text] The most recent “Top 500” list of the best 
enterprises in the processing industry (from the stand- 
point of production sales) in 1989, is something in the 
nature of a farewell list, as it is presently constituted. 
There have been no great changes in the ranking of the 
top ten on this list since it began to be published in 
Poland. ““Polmos” Enterprise in Warsaw always headed 
the list. It was followed, as a rule, by the same plants. At 
the most, they changed places. 


This year’s “500” list is no different. First “‘Polmos,” 
then the Mazowsze Refinery and Petrochemical Plants 
in Plock, the Katowice Steelworks, the Copper Mining- 
Metallurgy Combine in Lubin, the Lenin Steelworks in 
Krakow, the FSO (Passenger-Car Factory), FSM (Com- 
pact-Car Factory)... The “Megat” Association, which 
was converted into autonomous enterprises, was 
dropped from the ten, which is the only actual and 
perceptible change in the leading ten. 


The list is set up according to size of sales, which never 
meant and does not mean now, that these giants, the 
behemoths of Polish industry, also lead the list from the 
standpoint of profits. For example, “Polmos” ranks 
115th in terms of profitability, and FSM is in 336th 
place. The most profitable of all is the “Pek-Pol” iimited- 
liability company in Warsaw (which is 299 on the list), 
and “Polfa’’ Pharmaceutical Plants in Grodzisk, which 
rank second. The net sales per employee leader is 
number 315 on the list. This is the Dairy Plant in 
Murowana Goslina. 


Seven enterprises in the top ten benefited from supple- 
ments and subsidies last year. This, too, is something of 
a contribution to the portrait of the Polish industrial 
tycoons. 


But the “Top 560” list for 1989 suggests that there will 
be a parting with the dynosaurs. A joint venture com- 
pany, Furnel International Ltd., in Warsaw, appeared in 
83th place. This is a signal of a new type of processing 
enterprise which can achieve significant results. This 
year many more such firms may claim a place on the 
“Top 500” list. They will attack the leading positions 
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because they are best able to adapt to the requirements of 
the present management rules. 


The large sluggish enterprises are having serious prob- 
lems with surviving. It is also very likely that many of the 
large textile factories will be dropped from the “Top 
500”. Gdansk Shipyards, once one of the leading plants, 
is going down further and further, just as is the entire 
shipbuilding industry. 


Practically speaking, this year’s ““Top 500” list is more in 
the nature of a chronicle. Events have moved so far 
ahead that it would be risky to make any kind of 
prediction as to next year. In 1989 alone, 64 new 
enterprises made the list. And they were not necessarily 
in the botton 100. Next year this attack on the list will be 
even stronger. 


Gdansk, Silesian Banks Offer Firms More 
Long-Term, Cheaper Credit 

90EP0765C Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 
6 Jun 90 p 2 


[Article by Anna Sielanko: “Bank Drafts ‘Rev Up’ the 
Economy” ] 


[Text] Credit is cheaper. From one month to the next, 
the interest rate that commercial banks are charging 
clients is going down, within the limits of inflation. Let 
us remember that, in January, customers had to pay 
38-to-40-percent interest for a short-term loan. In June, 
the rate is between four-and-one-half and five percent. 


There has also been a sharp decline in the rate on bank 
draft credit. Beginning this month, it will usually be eight 
percent at commercial banks (on a quarterly basis). Will 
the change in the interest rate incline people to ask for 
more credit and use it to “rev up” companies, to use new 
technology, and to increase turnovers? Will a low 
interest rate on bank draft credit be sufficient incentive 
to further push bank drafts into circulation, which could 
go a long way towards reducing payments jams? 


In its dealings with some companies, the Silesian Bank is 
beginning to notice that they are taking more of a 
long-term view. As a result the bank is preparing to enter 
into several intermediate- and long-term credit agree- 
ments with companies whose financial condition causes 
no doubt, companies that wish to expand and have good 
prospects of doing so. In the case of some businesses, 
such as FSM [compact car plant] (looking for credit to 
produce the secret X), such large sums are involved that 
Silesian Bank will be one of several financing the under- 
taking. 


Credit for extensive modernization is desired by the 
Nitrogen Plants in Kedzierzyn-Kozle and the Niepolo- 
mice Cellulose Plants (to buy new equipment and in a 
short time create substantial exports to the FRG). 
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As to the bank drafts, they are slowly starting to come 
into circulation. On the national scale, the credit in bank 
drafts now stands at about 1.5 billion zlotys. Silesian 
Bank accounts for about one-third of this amount. Bank 
customers who are beginning to really count can easily 
see that this credit is half as expensive, except that bank 
drafts are still not in circulation all that much, that is, 
they are not a commonly used form of payment which 
can pass from hand to hand to be involved in a numbci 
of successive transactions. For the moment the predom- 
inant practice is that when the bank draft reaches the 
first owner (for example, as a form of payment for a 
commodity), it is immediately redeemed at the bank - 
rather than being used for a successive transaction, but 
bankers hope that this will gradually change. 


In order to encourage companies to use bank drafts, 
some banks have introduced the principle that without 
exception branches will accept their bank drafts from the 
drawer. 


People at the Deposit and Credit Bank in Lublin say: 
“We think that the major barrier to wider use of bank 
drafts, besides lack of information—this is already 
changing—is the lack of confidence in the partners, other 
companies, the fear that they may not be honored, that 
is, that the company may not have the wherewithal to 
buy back the draft. The solutions introduced eliminate 
these fears, because if the company in question does not 
have the funds, the bank will pay on its behalf, automat- 
ically granting credit for the amount paid. Of course, this 
is not disinterested service, because the bank collects a 
commission for the service, but the companies should 
still find this solution of interest to them, because it is 
more profitable for them than directly availing them- 
selves of credit and it makes it possible to interrupt the 
vicious cycle of credit jams. 


Gdansk Bank will also be introducing this benefit over 
the next few days, along with other new services to 
customers. Among other things it will ~xpand its credit 
offerings with what is called “Lombard credit,” granted 
on the basis of securities: treasury bonds and stock of 
well-backed companies. This bank is also finding greater 
demand for intermediate credit needed to buy new 
machinery and production lines. 


Beginning in June, every branch of Gdansk Bank can 
grant credit up to 3 billion zlotys for such purposes for a 
period of up to three years. Up to the present time the 
bank has already extended a good deal of credit, for 
example, to buy machinery for a bakery completed in 
Bydgoszcz and for a tannery in Braniewo, where produc- 
tion is already beginning this year. Showing interest in 
this type of credit are the post office, for interurban 
telecommunications links, and the automotive and phar- 
maceutical industries. 
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‘T Private Bank’ Opens; Slow Growth Seen 
in tional Banks 


90EP0735B Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 
13-14 Jun 90 p 2 


[Article by Anna Sielanko: “Leonard: First Private 
Bank” 


[Text] In a few weeks the first, and right now the only, 
totally private bank in Poland will open its doors. On | 
June, Private Commercial Bank Leonard S.A.., for that is 
its full name, obtained a license from the National Bank 
of Poland (NBP) to conduct operations. It is located in 
Zielonka near Warsaw in a building adapted for this 
purpose. The operations room and the vault will also be 
located there. The notarial formalities (registration of 
the company and the shares) will soon be completed and 
probably in September the bank will begin to receive its 
first clients. The service is being designed for small local 
entrepreneurs, businessmen and tradesmen. 


At present there is nothing to indicate that Leonard will 
have any competition soon. There are no applications at 
NBP for similar activities, i.e., the opening of a totally 
private bank. 


The requirements set forth for an endeavor of this type 
may be a barrier. First of all, there must be the indis- 
pensable capital, amounting to at least ten billion zlotys. 
In addition, the application submitted must contain the 
anticipated composition of the board (including a person 
with at least five years of banking experience). There 
must also be a suitable building in which at least an 
office can be set up (a bank address). Ownership of an 
operations room or vault is not absolutely essential. To 
be accepted by NBP, the following documents must be 
submitted: a simulation of the bank’s financial state- 
ment, an accounting of the bank’s receipts and expendi- 
tures for the next 12 months, the company charter, a 
draft of the statute, a list of the stockholders, and the 
stock distribution (who owns how much stock). The NBP 
is required to make its decision within a month. 


The conditions listed, it turns out (which should not be 
surprising), are easier to fulfill by those stock companies 
whose shareholders are legal entities and individuals. 
That is why the network of commercial banks, belonging 
to such companies, is expanding rather quickly. A few of 
them began operations last year, including the Bank of 
Economic Initiatives, the Bydgoszcz Municipal Bank, 
AGROBANK, or those such as the Trade-Credit Bank in 
Katowice or Prosper-Bank in Krakow. Fifteen other 
commercial banks were licensed by NBP, but for various 
reasons, including long-extending official formalities, 
have not yet opened or did so literally in the last few 
days. These include the Poznan Bank A.G., in which the 
well-known Wielkopolski businessman, A.Gawronik, 
has a large number of shares, Savim in Warsaw, Market 
and Privat in Poznan, the Tourism Bank and the Land 
Bank—both in Warsaw. 
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Another 27 applications are awaiting consideration. 
NBP estimates that by the end of the year there will 
probably be about 50 banks of this type in Poland. 


Private banks or those belonging to stock companies 
have to find their own buildings in which to set up 
operations. But state banks also have problems in 
finding accommodations. They are attempting to expand 
their functions and improve their service by establishing 
new branches in buildings adapted to banking needs. 
They buy or lease—frequently from housing coopera- 
tives—sales and service accommodations, and the like. 
Yet there are many bank buildings in Poland which were 
built before the war. Other institutions are now located 
in them. In Warsaw alone, about 80 of them survived, 
and there are also some in Poznan and other cities. 
Perhaps it would be worthwhile for the banks, with the 
assistance of the local authorities, to recover (for a price, 
of course) those buildings, which are better adapted to 
banking operations, rather than adapt laundries or 
clothing shops. 


Method for Privatizing, Defeating Inflation 
Outlined 


90EP0749A Warsaw KONFRONTACIE in Polish No 7, 
12 Jul-11 Aug 90 p 19 


[Article by Adam Glapinski, doctor of economic educa- 
tion at the Main School of Planning and Statistics, 
member of the Polish Economic Society, and coauthor of 
the economic program of Center Accord: “We Don’t 
Have Time!”} 


[Text] We are about to forfeit the opportunity for a rapid 
transformation of our economy into a capitalist market 
one. This is to a large extent the fault of the government, 
and surely also, though to a small extent, of the team of 
economists form: iating its economic program. 


The orientation proclaimed since the year first began by 
the government, in the so-called Balcerowicz Program, is 
basically right. But the proof is in the pudding. Unfor- 
tunately, the pace and manner of implementation of that 
program are improper and result in an overall failure, 
even thouga in the first six months of the year the 
government has scored major successes, such as: 


—A slowdown of inflation to several dozen percent 
annually. 


—Stabilization of the domestic exchange rate of the 
zloty. 


—A realistic price structure and the elimination of 
subsidies. 


—Getting Western financial institutions to grant sub- 
stantial credit and lighter debt repayment terms. 


—Balancing supply with demand for most consumer 
goods. 
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The most important of these successes, the reining-in of 
inflation, is, however, of an unstable and precarious 
nature. But what matters most is that, contrary to the 
declarations of government representatives, in the last 
six months there have not been, are not, and often are 
not even initiated, any fundamental changes in the 
country’s economic structure. The painfu! anti-inflation 
surgery will remain a superficial and transient accom- 
plishment unless it is complemented with a far-reaching 
restructuring of the economic life. The more than 30- 
percent recession stemming from the struggle to control 
inflation is not as yet, contrary to assurances, of a 
corrective nature, meaning that it has noi resulted in 
bankruptcies and the elimination of enterprises and 
fields that are not profitable in market conditions. This 
points to an undisturbed survival of the old economic 
structures. Adaptive processes have not occurred at 
enterprises, which continue to operate in accordance 
with the logic of the old nonmarket system. In such a 
situation a continued struggle against inflation without 
accelerating structural changes and without activating 
prosupply mechanisms will result in a disaster. The 
public may soon rightly conclude that the decline of 
more than 30 percent in real incomes and the half- 
million unemployment which it is supposed to stomach 
for the sake of objectives which have obviously not been 
attained is a bad joke. This would mean destabilization 
of this country and a standstill of reforms. 


The gravest consequences relate to the slowdown in 
privatizing the economy and lackadaisical demonopoli- 
zation. Also unusually destructive, and not only from the 
economic standpoint, is the retention of the old eco- 
nomic managers, who had been appointed in the past 
through a process of negative selection. 


The vicious circle should be vroken as soon as possible 
and the dynamism of economic restructuring restored. 
The self-perpetuation of the hybrid transitional system, 
an ugly chimera link in the evolution from the commu- 
nist command economy to the capitalist market 
economy, should not be tolerated. 


Of basic importance is the rapid privatization of state 
property, which would within several years—rather than 
after at least 15 or so years, according to the government 
draft plan—result in the rise of a significant private 
sector in the economy and the formation of that middle 
class which is the natural basis for the permanence of the 
system of parliamentary democracy. In particular, the 
so-called small-scale privatization, which creates the 
conditions for small and family-owned businesses, 
should be ultimately carried out. The methods and forms 
of privatization should be pragmatically rather than 
ideologically selected from the standpoint of a basic 
criterion: the rapidity of ownership transformations. 
Hence too the principal form of privatization should be 
free sales of stock and shares at market price, on allowing 
foreign capital to participate in the transactions. Also, no 
delay should be in implementing the project for the 
distribution to the public at no charge of a substantial 
quantity of property coupons giving citizens the right to 
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acquire dividend-paying shares in privatized state enter- 
prises. As for employee stock ownership, that is defi- 
nitely an admissible form of privatization wherever 
employees are inclined to take over a state enterprise at 
its market price and at their own risk and expense. The 
privatization should begin first with banks, which will 
markedly facilitate the process of ownership transforma- 
tions. The privatization will also be markedly acceler- 
ated by the rise of private insurance companies which 
will, in their capacity as “institutional investors,” invest 
their share capital in the stock of privatized enterprises. 


There is a need for an effective rather than merely verbal 
rapid liquidation of monopolies and creation of condi- 
tions favoring competition in every domain of economic 
life. 


Also needed is an immediate opening of the economy to 
foreign capital. This opening must be bold rather than 
diffident, dilatory, and ambiguous and it should include 
granting foreign companies permission to freely buy real 
estate, repatriate their profits, and participate in the 
privatization of state enterprises. 


A radical commercialization of the temporarily non- 
privatized state enterprises must be accomplished, so as 
to allow free turnover of capital, mergers, accumulation, 
etc. 


Contrary to the “magnanimous” (at society’s expense) 
attitude of the government, the inflated bureaucratic 
apparatus of the state should be immediately reduced, 
along with the absolutely necessary—even from a purely 
economic point of view—personnel changes wherever 
needed. It also is indispensable to take steps to pursue a 
ruthless struggle against the pervasive corruption of civil 
servants. 


Excessive fiscalism should be abandoned and taxes 
slashed, particularly the income tax, while the turnover 
tax should gradually be made more uniform. The decline 
in state budget revenues should be linked to a decline in 
expenditures on certain gradually commercialized ser- 
vices. 


Large-scale sales of a substantial part of the state-owned 
real estate are indicated. 


It is absolutely necessary to introduce a clear-cut agricul- 
tural policy in lieu of the current chaotic and fortuitous 
measures. A law permitting free sales of land should be 
rapidly adopted, as this will make it possible to energize 
the restructuring process and improve production effi- 
ciency. All export restrictions concerning farm products 
should be immediately dropped. 


It is precisely in agriculture that we see most clearly the 
fallacy of the belief (or pretext), underlying the govern- 
ient’s inertia, that market mechanisms can free the 
government of responsibility for the economic perfor- 
mance, and especially for the restructuring of the 
economy during the transition period while the mecha- 
nisms of competition have not yet developed. 
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The abandonment or slowdown of institutional restruc- 
turing, especially as regards ownership transformations, 
is due to the political entanglements resulting from too 
punctilious an adherence to the “‘round table” agree- 
ments. 


The government does not want to abandon the illusion 
that a capitalist market economy can be built without a 
dominant private sector and without eliminating the 
compromised nomenklatura, who still operate in accor- 
dance with the old rules, from the economic administra- 
tion. 


We are about to forfeit the historic opportunity, 
bestowed by fate and the courageous determination of a 
part of the society, of creating economic structures that 
would assure future prosperity and serve as a solid 
underpinning for the pluralist order of political democ- 
racy. Polish society, barely a few months ago so full of 
faith and ready to make sacrifices for the sake of the 
restructuring program, is nowadays already mistrustful, 
discouraged, and increasingly impatient owing to the 
abandonment of that program and the muddying of the 
picture of the system which is to be our goal. The 
privatization program, which had several months ago 
been received with such hope, will now be received 
suspiciously and become the object and instrument of 
political contests. It may be, and I hope I am wrong, that 
at present it cannot be accomplished without major 
disturbances to public tranquility. 


That is so because privatization and demonopolization 
are not purely “technical’’ measures such as, say, 
building a bridge. They also have a dramatic political 
and social dimension. For example, they signify the loss 
of power and social status for hundreds of thousands of 
representatives of the present establishment, while to 
others they mean the need to relocate and change 
careers, and sometimes the specter of unemployment, 
etc. Certain social strata shall fall, disappear, or lose their 
importance so far, and will be replaced by others, thus 
changing the country’s sociopolitical map. For this pro- 
cess to occur fairly rapidly, without imperiling the 
building of a pluralist democracy and on the contrary so 
as to promote that building, a certain state of social 
awareness, consent to and acceptance of the changes in 
progress, perceiving these changes as inevitable and 
desirable, is necessary. A lucid vision of the purpose and 
meaning of these transformations, along with a sense of 
personal involvement and shared responsibility felt by 
everyone, is indispensable. That is why the idea, pro- 
moted by certain representatives of the power elite and 
supporters of the guided or controlled democracy, that 
an efficient market economy should be built first before 
society can be happy, is so harmful and fallacious. 


Poland has neither the time nor the strength for experi- 
ments. Within a few years the foundations of a modern 
Capitalist economy, even if not a prosperous one for a 
long time yet, will have to be laid—an economy that will 
afford us the opportunity to rebound from the abyss and 
in the long run join the prosperity-enjoying nations of 
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West Europe. A condition for building such an economic 
order is the parallel rise of free institutions of pluralist 
parliamentary democracy. Democracy and modern cap- 
italism, pluralism, and prosperity, are organically inter- 
linked. Attempts to separate them are doomed to failure. 
We must all realize this truth quickly. We have no time 
to lose... 


Textile Industry Liquidations Begin 


90EP0764A Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 
2-3 Jun 90 p 2 


[Article by T. Krassowski: “First Wool and Cotton: 
Liquidators Enter the Factories”’] 


[Text] Out of nearly 1,000 companies in light industry, 
three have been put into liquidation. One of them still 
has not had a liquidator named. The updated law on 
state companies has started to work. The first to go in the 
consumer goods [light] industry was—cotton.... 


The following plants have been placed in the state of 
liquidation: Andrzej Strug Cotton Plants in Lodz, Kos- 
tilana Wool Plants in Konstantynow Lodzki, and the 
Zary Cotton Plants in Zary. The ZREMB plant in 
Warsaw has been named the fourth plant on the depart- 
ment of Industry list. Unofficial information has it that 
about 15-20 more plants in light industry await liquida- 
tion. 


The cotton and wool industry was the first to come up 
against the barrier of demand. Textile sales on the 
domestic market declined. The clothing and ready- 
to-wear industry’s needs were reduced, because it came 
to work more frequently for foreign customers who 
supplied their own material. Textile exports also 
declined to the Soviet market, which had previously 
been absorptive but not profitable. 


A liquidation condition is not the same thing as bank- 
ruptcy. No company in the industrial department has 
had bankruptcy proceedings against it since 1981. The 
liquidation situation comes as no surprise either. They 
are being conducted at the request of the companies 
involved, although the request could also be the bank 
granting the company credit for its operations. The 
liquidation decision will come after an assessment by a 
ministry-appointed group consisting of the director, rep- 
resentatives of the employee self-government and trade 
unions operating in the plant, and representatives of the 
voivodship governor, the appropriate treasury office, 
and, finally, the bank financing the company’s opera- 
tions. The company will simply lose its sign and inde- 
pendence. The minister will take over running the com- 
pany. 


The employee self-government and director cease to 
function the moment a liquidator operating on behalf of 
the founding body is named. The liquidator handles the 
substance under liquidation but is limited, because there 
is NO privatization law. A new company may be created 
in place of the old one. The most modern departments 
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may be merged with another company. A joint company 
may be established. Or part of the antiquated equipment 
may be sold for scrap, and employment may be reduced. 
The liquidation condition is a condition of basic reorga- 
nization. The company loses its identity, but it can be 
reborn under another name in another form, even 
employing its old employees who were previously let go. 


Construction Industry Ownership Changes Spur 
Other Structural Issues 


90EP0765D Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 
7 Jun 90 p 2 


[Article by Andrzej Zielinski: “Change of Ownership in 
Construction: Resistance in More Than Mere Materi- 
als”} 


[Text] Mostostal Export is a stock company. Energopol 
Ex in Czeladz has split into five new enterprises while 
maintaining the same holding-company structure. The 
nine Transbuds have turned into 34 regional transport 
enterpriggs. There are gix new independent companies in 
operation to replace the Electric Power Plant Construc- 
tion Factory in Belchatow. The structural changes have 
speeded up in the construction enterprises. 


This year 16 large companies have split. In this way 62 
companies have come into being. Many of them see 
further opportunities in stock companies, limited lia- 
bility companies, and companies with private and for- 
eign capital. There are also plans to return to “account” 
[kontowe] companies, which were so popular during the 
period between the wars. 


The Ministry of Land Use Management and Construc- 
tion will be a founding body for the approximately 300 
companies, and 58 have been transferred to the voivod- 
ship governors. The plan is to transfer another 110 to 
them shortly. Structural changes will also follow these 
decisions. 


These changes will not be made easily, by any means. 
Very often it is necessary to overcome not only bureau- 
cratic fears and barriers but so-called material resistance 
as well. Seventy percent of the companies are large firms 
with more than 700 employees, companies used to large 
investments and a large number of simultaneous 
projects, as well as to being important in their region, 
both as holding a monopoly and as a political force. And 
although the times when one could dictate to investors 
what would be built and what technology would be used 
are coming to an end, there are more than isolated 
demagogic voices saying that the workers will not agree 
to selling off or wasting the assets they have worked so 
hard to accumulate. 


Such views were also expressed at the Ministry of Land 
Use Management and Construction. Krzysztof Lis, gov- 
ernment plenipotentiary on ownership changes in the 
economy, argued with them. He proposed a departure 
from a dictatorship of the proletariate to a civilian- 
oriented society and urged that people take a real look at 
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their own workplace. The workplace has come into being 
as the collective effort of the whole society. Employees 
are not the owners of the company or of any of its 
component assets. For this reason he came out against an 
employee stock appropriation which would take over the 
whole company in an altered form. 


Krzysztof Fidala, undersecretary of state at the Ministry 
of Land Use Management and Construction, pointed out 
another aspect. The future should belong to the small 
construction companies. In Polish construction compa- 
nies only 50 percent of the workers are employees 
engaged in what is called “basic production.” The rest 
are engaged in support production, social services, or 
administration. No advanced country on the earth has 
such ratios. Only 0.8 percent of the socialized companies 
previously in operation in this branch employ fewer than 
50 people. The rest are units of intermediate size (more 
than 200 employees) and large plants. 


These large units are still not reacting effectively to the 
changes in the demand for construction services. The 
sooner they learn, the faster the-workers can take advan- 
tage of the fact. Today nobody is building tremendous 
residential neighborhoods or huge factories. 


The conditions which exist throughout the national 
economy are spurring the process of structural changes 
in the construction industry. The thing is for these 
changes not to be merely forced from outside but be the 
consequence of decisions that have been thought out 
within the companies. Those who have already under- 
stood this fact are now in a better situation. 


Pros, Cons of Used Agricultural Machinery 
Imports Noted 


90EP0764B Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 
15 Jun 90 p 2 


[Article by Edmund Szot: “Mechanical Gift Horse”’] 


[Text] These imports have both ardent supporters and 
antagonists. The supporters’ arguments are as follows: 
Although this is used machinery, its durability will 
surpass that of new domestic products, and although it is 
actually older, in terms of design and technology it is 
basically newer than Polish machinery. The opponents’ 
counter with the following: foreign countries send us 
equipment at the very moment when spare parts are 
needed and it is no longer profitable to use the equip- 
ment. Anybody who has ever bought a used car can 
testify to this fact. On the other hand, has anybody ever 
refused to take such a car when it was offered free? And 
this is the point at issue with these imports. 


The first used farm machinery came into Poland from 
the Federal Republic of Germany back in July, combine 
sower-harvesters with a working width of between 2.6 
and three meters, that is, machinery designed for private 
farms. In August and September we can expect the next 
shipment of farm machinery and tools. 
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Overall there will be about 3,000 such machines (includ- 
ing several dozen tractors), as aid from the FRG govern- 
ment to the Polish government. 


The donor’s intention was for this machinery to reach 
the northern regions. This is why the sales centers for this 
equipment have been placed in Szczecin, Gdansk, Bia- 
lystok, and Lomza Voivodships and the Gdansk market 
will be the main supplier. The imported equipment will 
first be priced by experts from the Association of Engi- 
neers and Technicians in Agriculture and then sold on 
the basis of competitive bid only to farm owners from 
Szczecin, Koszalin, Slupsk, Gdansk, Elblag, Olsztyn, 
Suwalki, Bialystok, Lomza, and Bialo Podlaskie Voivod- 
ships. 


Voivodes Given Authority Over Former Housing 
Cooperatives 


90EP0734A Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 
5 Jun 90 p 2 


[Article by A.Z.: “In the Care of Voivodes”] 


[Text] Years ago, the people put their faith in the state. 
Signing up with a housing cooperative was supposed to 
guarantee the allocation of one’s own apartment. Since 
1965, everyone who had such an apartment in mind has 
had to sign up. Six years later, the cooperatives were 
relieved of the responsibility for registering candidates, 
and an opportunity was given to organize separate 
cooperative units involved in this activity. 


This is how the famous “freezers” came to be, that is, 
cooperative housing offices which, to be sure, registered 
candidates, but guaranteed little in return. 


The cooperative law and the resolutions of the Council 
of the Central Union of Housing Cooperatives pro- 
foundly reduced the real opportunities of people regis- 
tered with the offices and even took them away. At 
present, 2,554,500 people are on waiting lists for coop- 
erative apartments throughout the country, out of whom 
1,687,200 are candidates. 


The abolition of the voivodship unions of housing coop- 
eratives caused considerable concern among those on 
waiting lists for apartments. Previously, they at least had 
a waiting list, a chance, even if illusory. 


This concern is being allayed by the draft decree of the 
Council of Ministers on guidelines and procedures for 
the takeover by the voivodes of the lists of cardidates 
registered with the unions of housing cooperatives, 
which is being prepared by the Ministry of Land Use 
Management and Construction. The very first point of 
the decree states unequivocally that maintaining the lists 
of candidates registered with the housing cooperative 
unions, which are liquidated, is the responsibility of the 
voivodes. 


In practice, this would mean updating and maintaining 
registers of candidate cooperative members with a view 
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to securing membership and initiating various forms of 
meeting the housing needs of the candidates registered. 


In keeping with agreements reached with housing coop- 
eratives, the voivodes refer to the cooperative candidates 
for admission to membership. They will also promote 
the founding of new cooperatives and companies for 
housing construction. 


Therefore, the candidates will be in the care of the 
voivodes. May this care be more effective than the one to 
date. 


Starachowice Truck Plant Threatened With 
Bankruptcy 


9OEP0765A Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 
2-3 Jun 90 p 2 


{Article by Barbara Gieszewska: “FSC in Starachowice 
Bankrupt?”’} 


[Text] The Silesian Bank [Bank Slaski] has granted 1,000 
companies credit and has its list of potential bankruptcy 
victims. The news is that there are 18 companies facing 
bankruptcy. These are companies that have already lost 
their ability to obtain credit, or will lose it, in the next 
few days. The bank is simply refusing to cooperate with 
them anymore, because these companies show no hope 
of improvement. The Truck Factory in Starachowice is 
one of them. This case is already known here in Poland. 
The factory is going through tremendous difficulties and, 
what is more, the bank has looked unfavorably on the 
proposals made by the company’s leadership. They have 
not encouraged trust, and they show no hope of 
improving. The bank has therefore decided to deny 
credit, and that is already the first step towards bank- 


ruptcy. 


On the other hand, the development proposals of the 
Nitrogen Plants in Kedzierzyn made an exceptionally 
good impression on the bank people. People at the 
Silesian Bank told us: “We were just about delighted 
with them,” stating that they could not put their heads in 
the sand and wait for a more promising future. They, 
therefore, decided to help in restructuring those firms 
whose prospects seem hopeful. Although they are old 
(built at the same time as the Sendzimir Mill in Krakow), 
the Nitrogen Plants today still manage to export 40 
percent of their production, chiefly production for 
making paints and dyes, nitrogen fertilizers, and a very 
wide range of glues. 


The proposals for modernizing the technological lines 
inspired trust among the bank people, who decided to 
grant generous credit and give the company four years to 
repay. More than one bank is doing this, and a consor- 
tium of several banks, the Silesian bank along with banks 
in Lodz, Gdansk, and perhaps Krakow. The company 
inspires trust. It is obligating itself to use current income 
to repay interest on the credit on an ongoing basis. The 
details will be discussed during the next few days. 
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Ursus Begins Sale of Tractors on Credit 


90EP0734B Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 
5 Jun 90 p 2 


{Article by Edmund Szot: “Ursus Sits Down to (a 
Market) Game”’] 


[Text] This month, the Association of the Tractor 
Industry Ursus began installment sales of tractors. The 
terms of installment sales are such that the customer 
pays 50 percent of the price of a tractor at the time a 
contract is signed, paying the rest in the form of six 
monthly installments. 


The commercial director of the association, Aleksander 
Burnowicz, warned: “Installment sales have been intro- 
duced for a period of transition, and will likely be 
maintained through the end of this year. Whether they 
will be continued or not will depend on the cost estimate 
and economic conditions which will be binding on = 
enterprise after | January 1991.” 


Here are examples of tractors sold on the installment 
plan: C 330M—33 million zlotys, C-360 3P—39 million 
zlotys, MF-235R—40.8 million zlotys, MF-255R—46.2 
million zlotys, tractor 4512—70.2 million zlotys, and 
U-!614—128.4 million zlotys. These are “100-percent” 
prices—that is, they are not reduced by rebates and price 
reductions that apply in the case of customers buying 
tractors for cash. 


Installment sales were introduced in order to promote 
the sales of Ursus products because demand for them 
decreased greatly. Reduced demand was not the result of 
having met the needs of agriculture, because this is still 
far away, but rather of the considerably tougher condi- 
tions for obtaining credit than used to be the case. 
Output had to be reduced due to the reduced purchases 
of tractors by both individual farmers and the socialized 
sector. In the five months of this year, the Ursus 
Mechanical Enterprise produced 13,721 tractors, out of 
which 10,302 were sold to domestic customers, and 
2,422 to foreign customers. 


It is expected that during the entire year, about 38,000 
tractors will leave Ursus, or 10,000 fewer than were 
produced last year. However, the size of output is strictly 
adjusted to the volume of demand. The latter is not 
determined by a production plan as previously but by the 
projected size of sales. 


Ursus has embarked on actions which adapt the enter- 
prise to a qualitatively new situation. All hiring has been 
frozen; temporarily employed workers from state farms, 
cooperatives of agricultural circles, and other agricul- 
tural units are not being used; the Volunteer Labor 
Brigades and soldiers have been sent away. Employees 
who have qualified for retirement are encouraged to take 
it. At the same time, the process of taking over various 
jobs previously farmed out to various contractors has 
begun. Until recently, there were about 250 of them; at 
present, their number is dwindling with every passing 
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day. The Ursus Mechanical Enterprise and some other 
enterprises belonging to the association currently take 
various orders, the filling of which will make it possible 
for them to use the available production capacity. 


It also became necessary to try their best as far as the sale 
of the products of the enterprise on their own was 
concerned. The Ursus Mechanical Enterprise began the 
sale of tractors and spare parts. By now, their own chain 
of the enterprise distributes about 50 percent of the 
entire output. The rest is sold old-style, through Agroma 
units and agricultural machinery depots (as well as some 
State Agricultural Machine Stations). However, they 
turned out to be very badly suited for new conditions in 
the market of tractors and agricultural implements. 


Director Burnowicz said: “They continue to treat 
farmers as supplicants, forgetting that they themselves 
have now been reduced to this role.” 


As it were, administrative distribution is a disease which 
is hard to treat. This is why Ursus has embarked on 
Organizing its own sales chain consisting of private 
merchants, so-called dealers. They got in touch with the 
first group of 80 people; a contract has already been 
signed with one of them (from Milecin near Brwinow). In 
the future, every farmer will be able to drive his tractor 
to “a dealer” in an hour or less. 


A survey recently conducted by the Ursus Mechanical 
Enterprise suggests quite optimistic conclusions. 
Demand for tractors comes to between 40,000 and 
45,000 a year. Sales will definitely pick up after har- 
vesting. The survey also provided an answer to the 
following question: What tractors are to be produced? As 
a result, they reversed, for example, the plan to discon- 
tinue the production of the C-330M tractor; its produc- 
tion will continue. After all, it is the cheapest, the 
simplest, and, despite its capacity being low, Polish 
agriculture appears to need it. 


One thing is certain: The time of “plucking” production 
programs “‘from the air” is over. 


Director Burnowicz explained: ““‘Those who ordered us 
to produce 100,000 tractors a year, should promptly 
erase this from their memory. The production of tractors 
has dropped all over Europe. After all, its volume has 
adjusted to the rapidly declining number of farms. On 
the other hand, the average capacity of tractors has 
increased.” 


In Poland, they should also reckon with similar conse- 
quences of a market economy. This, however, is an issue 
for the future. Meanwhile, in the opinion of the 
employee council of the Ursus Mechanical Enterprise, 
the government should have a better idea of the current 
condition of the tractor industry. A meeting between the 
work force of Ursus and the representatives of govern- 
ment authorities scheduled for 8 June of this year will be 
devoted to this issue. 
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Spring Frost Results in Large Fruit, Vegetable 
Losses 


90EP0735D Warsaw ZYCIE WARSZAWY in Polish 
16-17 Jun 90 pp 1-2 


[Article by Bronislaw Redzioch: “Catastrophic Losses in 
Horticulture”’] 


[Text] Losses suffered in the eastern part of the country 
caused by heavy frosts in May and early June in the 
orchards, gardens, and fields are now being estimated. 
They will amount to billions of zlotys. 


In some regions of the Przemysl, Zamosc, Chelm, Lub- 
lin, Biala Podlaska, Bialystok, and Suwalki voivodships, 
the frosts were so severe that not only did the fruit in 
orchards and on bushes, the strawberries, tomatoes, 
beans and early potatoes, freeze, but also the acacias and 
oaks. The acacias did not blossom at all—the buds and 
young leaves froze. 


On 18 June, a ZYCIE WARSZAWY reporter was in the 
areas affected by the killing frosts. In the State Horticul- 
tural Enterprise in Przytoczna, a 140-hectare orchard of 
cherries, plums and apples looks withered. Director 
Stanislaw Gomola describes this as a disaster. All of the 
cherries and plums, and 90 percent of the apples froze. 


““We expected at least 350 tons of fruit,” he says, “and 
instead we will gather 30-40 tons at most, and that will 
be only apples. We have lost 70 percent of our strawber- 
ries. Our lowest estimates show that the May frosts will 
cost us 700-800 million zlotys.” 


The situation is similar in the large orchard farms in 
Kalasy and Cielesnica, the privately owned orchards in 
the region of Wlodawa, Wisznice, Biala Podlaska, at 
RSD “Witamina”’ in the Bialystok and Lapy regions, on 
the fruit, vegetable and strawberry farms cultivated by 
the farmers supplying them to “Hortex” in Siemiatycze. 
The losses here range from 60 to 96 percent. 
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“Everything has not been counted yet,” I heard from 
employees in Hortex’s raw-materials department, “‘but 
according to present rough estimates, in this area the 
frosts destroyed fruits and vegetables valued at 1.5 
billion zlotys. This does not include the frozen early 
potatoes and losses in home gardens and orchards.” 


A state of disaster and genuine sadness prevails in the 
raw-materials area, the largest on the right shore of the 
Vistula River—the ZPOW in Milejow near Lublin. 


Wladyslaw Mazur, ZPOW director, estimates that of the 
over 1,000 hectares of tomatoes, 80 percent froze. ““The 
frost totally destroyed over 100 hectares of cucumbers 
and beans, 90 percent of the cherry orchards (the fruit 
froze, turned black and dropped off), and currants. We 
do not know if we will procure 1,000-1,500 tons of 
strawberries from the 440 hectares that were planted, 
and before the wave of frosts we had reason to expect 
that there will be about 5,000 tons of fruit. Last year we 
processed over 90,000 tons of fruits and vegetables. This 
year we will be lucky if we can buy two-thirds of this 
amount.” 


Can the effects of these frosts be alleviated in some way? 
Only minimally: the cherries, plums, currents and rasp- 
berries will not blossom again, says director Mazur. “‘We 
were able to plant tomato sets on about 150 hectares, but 
almost 700 hectares planted earlier had to be plowed 
under and something else had to be planted there. We are 
also sowing cucumbers and beans again. There is a 
chance that they will grow to maturity, although the 
harvest will certainly be smaller.” 


Because of this, the voivode of Lublin, in consultation 
with the treasury offices, decided to grant tax relief to the 
farmers. The cultivators of the so-called special plantings 
(berry bushes and apple orchards) can apply to the 
treasury offices for tax relief on such plantings. However, 
the owners of other crops, or for example, cherry 
orchards, can apply to the gmina offices for land-tax 
reductions. 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


Public Sector To Assume Responsibility for 
Vocational Training 


90GE0227A Duesseldorf HANDELSBLATT in German 
5 Jul 90 p 6 


[Article by Dr. Hermann Schmidt, general secretary of 
the Federal Institute for Vocational Training: “Social 
Partners Should Assume Responsibility for Vocational 
Training: GDR—Educational System Jeopardized by 
Reorganization of the Economy—Vocational Training 
Law Accepted Effective 1 September”’] 


[Text] Economic, employment market and vocational 
experts attribute the same high significance to renewal 
and modification of employee vocational qualification 
in the GDR for the build up of a social market economy 
in the current discussion about the German unification 
process. In public debate, the impression has developed 
that the vocational training system of the GDR is in a 
condition that does not suggest successfully overcoming 
this challenge. 


This impression is wrong. The vocational training 
system of the GDR possesses an infrastructure that 
offers quite good prerequisites for mastering the new 
challenges, if one overlooks the structural condition of 
some vocational training facilities and their partially 
inadequate equipment for a start. Unless—and this is the 
current decisive issue—this fairly respectable infrastruc- 
ture declines during the months of transition because 
backing and financing ar’ not guaranteed. 


A Large Number of Well-Equipped Trade Schools 


The following numbers document the noteworthy struc- 
ture of the likewise dual, i.e., company and school based, 
educational and continuing education system in the 
GDR: 


In 1989, there were 710 company trade schools in the 
instruction field that were not only responsible for the 
practical and theoretical training of apprentices trained 
primarily in large concerns of the GDR but also for a 
considerable portion of youth trained in small and 
medium-sized companies. They also served apprentices 
of other companies in the Training Organization. An 
additional 245 local trade schools offered youth trained 
in small companies theoretical instruction. Approxi- 
mately one third of all apprentices in the GDR, roughly 
120,000, lived in more than 1,300 apprentice dormito- 
ries. 


Training personnel need not fear comparison, either. 
Twenty eight thousand vocational school teachers and 
educators as well as 32,000 trainers for practical subject- 
related instruction represent the most important capital 
of future vocational training in the GDR, too. 


There are vocational subject commissions staffed with 
industry and school practitioners for the development, 


compilation and modernization of industrial and school 
training agendas. Approximately 10,000 practitioners 
who continually carry out this task on an honorary basis 
are included in this manner in the development of 
training curricula, training materials, and examination 
tusks—an exemplary procedure for avoiding alienation 
oi practical aspects in the continued development of 
industrial and school based vocational training. 


There are similar good prerequisites for successfully 
managing an essential GDR qualification offensive with 
new goals and contents in continuing vocational educa- 
tion: 715 company academies and 550 continued educa- 
tion departments at industrial schools with approxi- 
mately 4,000 full time and 70,000 secondary occupation 
teachers in adult training are a good potential. 


Meanwhile, the political decision to accept the voca- 
tional training law for the GDR on September 1, 1990 
has been made. This means, for example, that training in 
the skilled labor trades commonplace here will be taking 
place there starting in Fall. All participants are of the 
opinion that instruction after the vocational training law 
will, in fact, be coupled with considerable start up 
difficulties but can be accomplished within the frame- 
work of the training system in the GDR nonetheless. 


The most important task now is to provide this voca- 
tional training system with new goals, contents, methods 
and training materials. This urgently requires continuing 
teacher training on all levels and modernization of 
vocational training facilities. This involves tasks that can 
be mastered with energetic support from the FRG. 


However, the current problem lies in the responsibility 
of the vocational training facilities. Nearly one third of 
vocational schools and nearly all continuing vocational 
training facilities, the industrial academies, were sup- 
ported by “nationally owned industries.”” These compa- 
nies are currently being dissolved, converted to private 
ownership, newly established or modified. Vocational 
school facilities are being purged first as supposed 
unproductive cost factors. 


The communities do not yet have sufficient revenue in 
their own name, the states of the GDR are only now 
being formed and funds for this purpose are not in the 
budget of the GDR Government. In an act of despera- 
tion, the GDR Government attempted to thwart the 
dissolution of vocational training facilities by enterprises 
with a statutory order—a measure only conditionally 
effective in a reorganization process that fundamentally 
changes many companies. 


Numerous companies have cancelled the training agree- 
ments taking effect on September |, 1990 again. It is said 
that more than 10,000 youths are affected by this. If 
funding of the company © ocational schools and indus- 
trial academies that constitute the backbone of the GDR 
vocational training system is not guaranteed as soon as 
possible, a training catastrophe is imminent for this Fall. 
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The Federal Committee for Training and Science also 
voices this opinion in its determination: “Industrial 
educational facilities for vocational training should be 
maintained until new funding structures are developed” 
(Federal Parliamentary Gazette, 27 June 1990). 


The solution of this problem is not only a task of the 
State. According to the vocational training code, the 
vocational training of skilled laborers, skilled employees 
and society is a public task. However, the Federal 
Constitutional Court determined, in its decision on the 
Training Position Financial Aid Law on December 10, 
1980 that the State has comprehensively transferred the 
industrial portion of this training to companies and 
administrations to be managed, resulting in a special 
responsibility of industry for the management of training 
and assumption of costs. 


Joint Responsibility in One’s Own Interest, Too 


The practice of the dual vocational training system in the 
FRG survives remarkably in the well functioning social 
dialogue between employers and unions in the planning 
and execution of vocational training. 


The cooperation of entities in the Federal Institute for 
Vocational Training, the regional committees, the voca- 
tional training committees of the chambers and labor 
administration is, according to general opinion, only so 
successful because employers and unions, as representa- 
tives of the private sector, feel jointly responsible with 
the public for the vocational training system and fulfill 
this responsibility under consideration of their own 
interests, too. 


A future oriented concept for the solution of the cur- 
rently unsolved backing of many vocational training 
facilities in the GDR lies in this cooperation. Fiduciary 
responsibility assumed by employers, unions and the 
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public that guarantees the existing availability of places 
to train until the formation of future support structures 
would be the key to the solution of a critical problem in 
the Fall of 1990. 


The joint responsibility of employers, unions, and the 
public—for example, in the framework of administrative 
committees of the employment offices currently forming 
in the GDR—could considerably simplify the restruc- 
turing process of a government dominated dual system 
of vocational training in the GDR to a dual system of 
vocational training organized by the participants under 
their own accountability. 


Guarantee Future Opportunities for Youth 


Such a responsibility for the industrial academies would 
also guarantee that they would be available to all 
employees wishing to continue their training in the 
future. Employer organizations, unions and labor 
administrations currently forming in the GDR offer 
good qualifications for such a solution. The urgently 
necessary preservation of vocational training facilities in 
the GDR, in the light of impending qualification respon- 
sibilities, is a task of the social partners and the state. 
Since no more top domestic employer and union orga- 
nizations will be formed, the decision whether to offer 
the GDR Government such a support concept in the 
next few weeks must now be made by top employer 
organizations, the German Labor Union Federation 
[DGB] and the Federal Institute for Labor. Even if this 
concept were not practiced everywhere in the GDR, it 
could offer a guarantee of future perspectives to ten 
thousand young people who currently fear for their 
training opportunities in the Fall of this year. 


ee 


Dr. Hermann Schmidt is general secretary of the Federal 
Institute for Vocational Training. 
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